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COMMENTARY 


Two Inaucurat Lecrurss. It is a useful tradition in British 
academic life that 4 newly-appointed professor should devote his 
inaugural lecture to a general survey of the scope of his chair 
rather than to the display of his own specific erudition. At a time 
of intensified specialization in the universities, such occasional 
reminders of the place of particular disciplines within the uni- 
versitas of learning are ed a The Regius Professor of Modern 
History at the University of Cambridge, Dr David Knowles, 
faithful to this tradition, devoted his recent inaugural lecture to 
“The Historian and Character’, and the published text (Cambridge 
University Press, 2s. 6d.) displays on the cover an interlinear 
quotation—Quid est homo quod memor es ejus? Minuisti eum paulo 
minus ab angelis—which is in fact the best commentary on his 
account of the historian’s function. “The historian, when condi- 
tions are favourable, can see the act and the man sometimes more 
clearly than most of his contemporaries saw them, and he des- 
cribes what he sees. He neither condemns nor acquits, he neither 
censures nor praises, but he presents what he sces.’ 

So humane an understanding of the historian’s task lies apart 
from the extremes of moral judgment on the one hand and of the 
ethical neutrality of the scientific investigator on the other. The 
historian’s dilemma is indeed a real one, for while it is not his 
responsibility to judge, yet he writes always of men, who must 
await judgment here or hereafter. And as Dr Knowles shows, a 
single man—a St Francis or a Wesley—whose life is wholly 
without political concern, may yet profoundly shape the material 
which it is the historian’s field to describe and to interpret. The 
problems of human character are themselves so often at the root 
of the events men determine, and, while the historian can never 

the functions of God, he must nevertheless want to under- 
ma a man as he is; he must beware ‘of confusing a man’s cause 
or party or religion with his character’. 

Dr Knowles’ lecture is, then, a cool and measured appeal, 
never more welcome than now, for a recall to the true theme of 
history which is man. ‘Long ago, when the recorded human 
story was in its infancy, the Greek poet saw that of the many 
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marvels in the world none was stranger than man. The pres 
ed that 


"also, in an age still earlier than that of Sophocles, marv 


man had been made little less than the angels.’ 
At Cardiff, Dr Edward Sarmiento, appointed to the first 
rofessorship of Spanish in the University of Wales, dealt with 
The Pleasures of Spanish Literature’ in his inaugural lecture. 
(University of Wales Press, 2s. 6d.) He might have been tempted 
to s of this recognition of the importance of Spanish in the 
modern world, of that ‘commercial value’, which in Wales par- 
ticularly can be too often the criterion of academic usefulness. 
Instead his lecture is an appeal for the rights of the imagination, 
a protest against ‘the heavy emphasis laid on the purely historical 
and secondary aspects of literature and on the informative and 
ethical content of poetry and fiction, so that the enjoyment of 
literature as a fine art seems in danger of being overlooked’. 

Spanish literature is indeed a rich territory for the illustration of 
Professor Sarmiento’s theme, and his consideration of the 
imagination in the work of Géngora, Cervantes and Calderén 
is an cloquent defence of a literature in its own right, most wel- 
come as a reaction against the desiccated preoccupations of the 
specialists who can so easily forget that what they study was made 
for delight. But Professor Sarmiento is far from being an aesthetic 
escapist. In a profound analysis of the true role of the imagination 
he finds the fral explanation in St John of the Cross, the mystic 
who is a poct cig whom ‘the great destiny of the imagina- 
tion . . . is to see, not God, but as God’. And ten ‘No better 
guide for the writer than to remember that the imagination 
whence he so largely draws and with which he gives so much of 
his pleasure is destined for gloria hereafter and may be filled with 
esperanza now. . . . The practice of Christian literature is the 
exercise of hope and the prophylaxis of accidie.’ 

So it is that at Cambridge, and at Cardiff, in the study of history 
and of literature alike, Professors Knowles and Sarmiento have in 
effect stated a single theme—that learning is more than the sum 
of its intellectual parts and’ that no human study can in the end 
ignore or contemn the destiny of man. 
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‘PEOPLE AND FREEDOM’ 
Christian Democracy in England 


James LANGDALE 


HE words ‘People and Freedom’ did not sound well 


to Catholic ears when a small group bearing that name was 

founded in London in 1936 under the inspiration of Don 
Luigi Sturzo. ‘Sounds to me like Bolshevism’, said an old lady 
to whom the Group’s news-sheet was offered outside Westminster 
Cathedral. And the old lady echoed the feelings of the majority 
of her co-religionists, who found the title slightly provocative 
and subversive, not knowing that it had once been the proud 
sow mer motto of the City of Florence—the battle-cry of Pope 
and people. 

It would be untrue to describe English Catholics as philo- 
fascists in the years immediately preceding the war of 1939. 
There were, of course, the devotees of General Franco and those 
who—in the words of Professor Brogan—considered Mussolini 
to be ‘a combination of Augustus, Constantine and Justinian’, 
but the majority felt that whilst Democracy worked well enough 
in England, it was not an article for export, especially to Catholic 
countries, where authoritarianism was the form of government 
not only best suited to the temperament of the people, but most 
in keeping with the ‘Catholic tradition’. Those who travelled 
on the Continent were told by their friends, especially in France, 
of the existence of a few extremists, best described as ‘Black 
Marxists’ or ‘Red Christians’, who were fortunately unrepre- 
. sentative and insignificant. No one seemed aware of the existence 
of a vigorous Christian-Democratic movement with a tradition 
extending well over one hundred years—soon destined to play 
a leading part in saving Europe from Communism. 

It has been this country’s great fortune that the modern state 
has been created here comparatively peacefully, without violent 
conflict. It is the great political misfortune of the Continent of 
Europe that the modern state was created there in a bath of blood 
by F French Revolution. It is an even greater tragedy, the 
appalling consequences of which cannot even now be measured, 

t the Church should have been linked by so many ties to the 
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old obsolete order, that she should have become associated in the 
mind of the people with privilege and despotism to such an 
extent that they could see no longer an iene between the 
throne and the altar and persecuted both with the same intense, 
implacable savagery. This persecution, which came near to 
destroy the Church, created a conflict between Church and State 
which has lasted to this day. The majority of continental Catholics, 
horrified by brutal and savage persecutions, sustained by the 
brilliant thinking of the great counter-revolutionary writers 
like Bonald, de Maistre and Donoso Cortés, and confirmed in 
their convictions by the pronouncements of Pius [X, felt that 
there could be no possible compromise with the liberal democratic 
state, and that it was the duty of Catholics to boycott democratic 
institutions which, based upon error, were destined to perish. 
All Catholics, however, did not share this point of view. 
There were those who believed that the revolutionary motto of 
‘Liberty, Equality, Fraternity’ could be reconciled with the 
Gospel. They argued that political institutions are not derived 
from Revelation; that being human they are all imperfect, but 
that they are all capable of being Christianized and that instead 
of boycotting stow sm litical institutions, which in any case 
had come to stay, Catholics should take a full in political 
life; and thereby heal the breach between Church and State. 
Lamennais, Lacordaire, Montalembert and Ozanam in France, 
Gioberti, Rosmini and Ventura in Italy, were the pioneers of this 
early Christian-Democratic movement to reconcile the Church 
with the modern world. They might possibly have succeeded 
if the revolutions of 1848 had not revived old fears and hatreds 
and confirmed Catholics in their distrust of Democracy. The 
boycott of democratic institutions continued and the conflict 
between Church and state remained as fierce as ever. But Christian 
Democrats were not dismayed; small groups continued to work 
all over Europe and began to acquire some importance towards 
the beginning of the present century. In Belgium, Holland and 
Germany, Catholics were participating vigorously in political 
life; in France, the ‘Sillon’ movement of Marc Sangnier had led 
to the creation of two small political parties ‘Jeune République’ 
and “Démocrates Populaires’, and in Italy, in the Holy Father’s 
own country, where the boycott of democratic institutions had 
been more complete and thorough than elsewhere, the lifting of 
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206 BLACKFRIARS 
the ban on participation in politics led to the creation of the 
vigorous, suiatbornded Popular Party under the leadership of 
Don Luigi Sturzo, which at its first General Election in 1919 
collected twenty per cent of all votes. It was however, too young, 
too inexperienced a movement to prevent seizure of power by 
Mussolini, and Don Sturzo had to fee for his life to England. 

It must have been galling to this great priest, steeped in the 
traditions of Christian Democracy, to find that English Catholics, 
kind hospitable folk, democrats and enemies of tyranny, enthused 
over the merits of continental dictatorial rule, without knowing 
what tragic consequences this was having for the Church. He 
communicated his indignation to his English friends, and at his 
suggestions a small group of Catholics, of whom the most notable 
were Virginia Crawford, Barbara Barclay-Carter and Conrad 
Bonacina, founded ‘People and Freedom’ in 1936, for the purpose 
of spreading a greater knowledge of Christian Democracy, to 
promote a sound grasp of political and social problems and to 
further the application of Christian principles to national and 
international life. 

As Mrs Crawford wrote in the first number of the Group’s 
news-sheet, which appeared at Easter in 1938, ‘Catholic opinion 
as expressed by the Press’ had been ‘tinged with Fascist sympathies 
and ed by totalitarian achievements’. It is fascinating today 
to glance through the news-sheet which the Group published 
regularly for nearly fourteen years and which is a mine of 
ilbetanaien regarding the Christian Democratic movement. 
From the very beginning they were in trouble, denouncing 
Mussolini’s conquest of Abyssinia, championing the cause of the 
Basque people, ‘a Christian people fighting for its democratic 
traditions’, and protesting against the bombing of Guernica. 
In 1939, the Group edited a symposium published by Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne, called For Democracy. Greeted with much 
sympathetic understanding by the secular press—the Manchester 
Guardian devoted a leading article to the subject—the book 
attracted little attention in the Catholic press, and—typical of 
the cloud-cuckoo-land thinking then fashionable—one Catholic 
reviewer accused the Group of not facing ‘squarely the main 
ag to Christian Democracy, which is Christian King- 
ship’. 

In 1940, when leading personalities from practically every 
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Christian Democratic movement in Europe took wat in 
London, it was a great comfort for them to find that “People and 
Freedom’ shared their ideals. It was at the initiative of the Group 
that the International Christian Democratic Union, comprising 
statesmen from practically every occupied country, was founded 
in January 1941—the first international union of Christian 
Democrats. 

The group owed much of its success to the enthusiasm, person- 
ality and talent of its Secretary, the late Miss Barbara Barclay- 
Carter, who had an astonishing gift for interesting others in her 
work. Her passionate love of the Christian Democratic ideal 
was an inspiration to those who worked with her, and so too 
was her championship of the Italian people. Feeling strongly as 
she did, she tended sometimes to identify too closely the cause of 
democratic Italy with that of Christian Democracy, and occasion- 
ally, during the course of her editorship, People and Freedom 
appeared to be too exclusively concerned with the Italian point 
of view. Free democratic Italy never had a more passionate, 
persuasive or enthusiastic champion; Christian Democracy no 
more faithful or more loyal servant. 

When strong Christian Democratic parties emerged in Europe 
after the Liberation, led by two corresponding members of 
‘People and Freedom’, Alcide de Gasperi and Georges Bidault, 
the members of the Group, fully aware of the deep historical roots 
of Christian Democracy in Europe, were not surprised. But this 
new development greatly puzzled most English Catholics who 
had been led to believe that Christian Democracy was a small 
insignificant movement, not in keeping with the ‘Catholic 

ition’. This explains, no doubt, why a newspaper of the stand- 
ng of The Tablet, rightly renowned for its hiecadiiee of foreign 
affairs, could describe Signor de Gasperi as late as August 1944, 
as ‘the leader of the Catholic Communists’. Barbara Barclay- 
— noted this ‘howler’ in People and Freedom with triumphant 
relish ! 
The end of the war marked the triumph of ‘People and 
Freedom’. It also marked the beginning of its decline. When the 
European Christian Democratic parties founded a union under 
the title of “Nouvelles Equipes Internationales’, the Group was 
asked to form the British delegation. As Christians in this country 
are not and have not been for a long time in conflict with the 
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State, and as they are all agreed on the need of su ing demo- 
cratic there been, there is om God 
there will never be, the need of any Christian Democratic party 
or movement in this country. The British delegation was therefore 
composed of Conservative and Labour members in equal 
numbers. 

The composition of the British delegation to the ‘Nouvelles 
Equipes’ was in itself a challenge to the Christian Democratic 
parties of the continent. As we have seen, Christian Democracy 
is a movement which had a definite purpose—to reconcile 
Catholics with the modern state and this purpose has been 
triumphantly achieved. We are all Christian Democrats now. 
Only a handful of romantic dreamers now believe seriously that 
there is the ‘alternative of Christian Kingship’, and by a strange 
irony of history, democracy so authoritatively condemned, so 

ionately denounced by Catholics, has now become the main 
area of threatened Christendom. 

Now that Catholics have been reconciled to democracy the 
existence of mammoth Christian Democratic parties constitutes 
a very serious problem. A common faith does not itself provide 
an adequate platform for political action, and the French M.R.P. 
and the old Partito Popolare of Don Sturzo were wise in refusing 
to borrow the name of Christ. ‘I am afraid’, wrote the Marquis 
d’Aragon in People and Freedom, ‘that, as soon as a political party 
is reputed to be a “Christian” Party, all its mistakes, all its 
timidities and all the injustices in which it may be associated or 
compromised, will take on the guise of blessed mistakes, holy 
timidities and sacred injusticies. The problem of today is not so 
much one of a Christian Democratic party as one of Christians 
in Democracy, working with all men of good will to reconcile 
true justice with true liberty.’ 


NEW EVIDENCE ON GNOSTICISM 
The Jung Codex 
R. A. Markus 


first two or three centuries of the Christian era 
witnessed a luxuriant outcrop of sects which we nowa- 
days group together under the label ‘gnostic’. But 
‘gnosticism’, as the name of a religious movement, is a modern 
invention. True, some of these sects did like to style themselves 
‘gnostic’; but the Greek word gnosis only means ‘knowledge’, 
and that is a thing to which not only heretical sects laid claim. 
On the contrary, from the very beginning of the Christian 
Church’s history, it was part and parcel of God’s manifold gifts 
to his faithful, of which the Christian community believed itself 
to be the privileged recipient. St Paul himself writes to the 
Corinthians about the diversity of gifts and ministries in the 
believing community, under the One Lord: “But to each one’, 
he writes, ‘is given the manifestation of the Spirit for the profit of 
all: to one it is given to speak the word of wisdom through the 
Spirit, to another the word of gnosis, of knowledge, according 
to the same Spirit’, and so forth. And yet he, too, knew of 
‘profane babblings and paradoxes of the falsely so-called gnosis’, 
and he warns his disciple Timothy against their seduction. This 
self-styled gnosis is, in his eyes, the parody of the God-given 
knowledge enjoyed by the faithful. 

From St Paul onwards, gnosis has retained this two-faced charac- 
ter. On the one hand, for a Christian Father like Irenaeus, the 
‘gnostic’ could become almost synonymous with the ‘heretic’; 
on the other, the no less orthodox Clement of Alexandria could 
write of the “true gnostic’ as the ideal of the Christian theologian, 
the model of the man to whom is vouchsafed a Spirit-given 
insight into the mystery which penetrates deeper than that of his 
fellows with a more easy-going faith. And this ambiguity is 
not merely a matter of using words in two different ways. The 
bewildering variety of second- and third-century sects which we 
have in mind when we speak of ‘gnosticism’ display this same 
ambiguity in their own make-up. Were these people the fore- 
runners of the Christian theologian, men who claimed a deeper 
insight into the common faith than their fellow-believers? Or 
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were they men who took their stand on the knowledge of which 
they claimed to be the exclusive possessors; to take a stand, in 
other words, over against the faithful Ecclesia? 

The opposition cuts as deep as that; and yet, until very 
recently, these questions were not easy to answer with any 
confidence, and in fact a good many different answers have been 
given. At one extreme, scholars like Harnack have sought to 
express the contrast between Christian orthodoxy and gnostic 
heresy by seeing Gnosticism as the acute hellenization of Christ- 
ianity, and Orthodoxy as its gradual hellenization. On this view, 
the heretical nature of Gnosticism consisted simply inits premature, 
over-precipitate attempt to do what Christianity had sooner or 
later to get round to doing: to assimilate Greek philosophy and its 
thought-forms into Christian thinking. Others, at the opposite 
extreme, have seen in these sects the revival of various near- 
Eastern cults, frequently drawing on quite a mixture of religions, 
and often with a thin veneer of Christian colouring spread over 
their surface. 

The weight of scholarship has been divided between these 
two types of answer. Now we cannot read the early Christian 
Fathers without appreciating the serious menace they saw in the 
teaching of these sects to the original purity of the Gospel. 
Whether we share their beliefs or not, we may sense the urgent 
need they felt to combat something which they considered to be 
foreign to its message, and incompatible with remaining faithful 
to the Gospel witness. But then their accounts of their opponents’ 
beliefs may not have been always free from bias, and they can 
certainly not have escaped being coloured by the pre-occupations 
of polemical writing. And apart from a small handful of frag- 
ments and some later documents, these accounts have been our 
only source of knowledge about gnosticism. The question has 
remained elusive and baffling. 

Now we are in a different position altogether. In 1946 some 
Egyptian peasants came across a collection of thirteen volumes, 
containing some forty-six treatises, written on papyrus in 
Coptic, 2 Se bearing evident signs of being translated from 
Greek originals. These writings have turned out to be the library 
of a gnostic sect. So far not much of this wealth of material has 
been available for study; but one volume—and it may well be 
the most important of this great find—has found its way to 
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Europe, and has been acquired for the Jung Institute in Zurich. 
Hence its name—the ‘Jung Codex’—christened after the man who 
has devoted so much effort to uncover the forces in the human 
psyche which find such strange outlets as in gnostic speculation. 
This is the volume which forms the subject of the studies by three 
Continental scholars recently published. ! 

It is difficult to exaggerate the importance of this papyrus- 
find. It would be too much to claim that it gives us a clear-cut 
picture; but at least we are now able to go behind the accounts of 
opponents for our information, and, what is more importance, 
és information falls into a pattern of a kind. I suspect that the 

attern will be found to confirm what men like Irenaeus, Hip 
ytus and Tertullian have had to tell us. Its detail is still blurred, 
but it enables us to say with confidence much that has been 
controversial, and to gain direct access to minds whose products 
we had previously known only at second-hand, or in fragments. 

‘A world-religion has just been discovered’—these are the 
words in which Professor Quispel of Utrecht, one of the con- 
tributors to this volume, greeted the discovery. It is a staggering 
claim. Let us see what it implies: ‘a world-religion’, not a 
Christian heresy. We may consider an example to see what this 
means. Among these writings there are two which together 
illustrate something that is profoundly characteristic of the whole 
religious movement. One of them, a ‘Letter to Eugnostos’, is a 
frankly pagan document, containing no allusion to Christian 
beliefs and no trace of Christian influence. Now another work, a 
so-called “Wisdom of Jesus Christ’, is a replica of this. The only 
way in which it differs from the pagan work is in that it displays 
the content of the secret revelation which it communicates, in 
dialogue form, as imparted by the risen Jesus to Mary Magdalen. 
What we have to do with here is something much larger than a 
mere deviation from Christian orthodoxy: it is a distinct religious 
movement, one that is receptive enough to absorb the trappings 
of Christian belief and practice into its texture. In the example to 
which I have just referred, this assimilation, to be sure, is not very 
far-reaching, and it remains on the periphery of the esoteric 
doctrine taught to the gnostic initiate. But this is not always so. 
Sometimes, as, for instance, in the person of Valentine, one of 
the outstanding figures of the movement, there is a debt to 
1 The Jung Codex. Edited by F. L. Cross. (Mowbrays, 15s.) 
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212 BLACKFRIARS 
Christianity which is no mere superficial borrowing, but goes 
very deep indeed. 

Valentine left Egypt and established himself at Rome sometime 
about the year 140. Coming from Alexandria, he had a unique 
chance to bring with him from this melting pot of the Hellenistic 
world the accumulated heritage of Pagan, Jewish and Christian 
religion, as well as of Greek a reflection. The synthesis 
he created out of all these ingredients was something highly 
original and of great power. At any rate, we know that even his 
most resolute opponents were not shy of paying tribute to his 
intellectual eminence among his contemporaries; and indeed, 
he was only narrowly defeated in a papal election on his arrival 
in Rome. Apart from this, there is next to nothing we know of 
his life, but a fair amount of evidence from which scholars have 
reconstructed his teaching. One of the documents contained in the 
Jung Codex is entitled “The Gospel of Truth’. Now we know 
that this is the title of an apocryphal work which many sects 
of the second century used to substantiate their claim to a secret 
revelation entrusted to them. It may well have come from 
Valentine’s own pen—at any rate it is the product of his circle 
and perhaps very close to him in time. This is a passage freely 
noel from this work: 

When once the Light appears, the creature knows that the 

tear which had held it in its grip is but nothing. So men 

knew not the Father, him whom they could not see. Being 
without knowledge, they were left subject to fear and anguish, 
perplexed, groping, or divided and torn apart; many vain 
illusions and empty fictions haunted them, as sleepers are 
wont to be tormented in a nightmare . . . until the moment 
when having gone through all this they awaken. Then oe 

see none of the haunting shapes, having passed through a 

that, and the dreams dissolve. In like manner those who 

have cast their ignorance far from themselves, wake as from a 

dream without meaning. . . . Gnosis of the Father is now 

their only light. Each one had behaved in this fashion, as it 
were asleep, while in a state of ignorance; and in returning, as 
if awakening, to themselves. And it is good for a man to return 

to himself and to awaken. . . . 

I quote this passage because it strikes the key-note of much 
gnostic writing. It expresses that mood of being strange to the 
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world of matter and history, of space and time, which is so 
deeply ingrained in all gnostic thinking. To the gnostic this 
world of men is a realm of darkness: but his gnosis reassures him 
that he does not belong to it: his rightful home, it tells him, 
is in another world, and his initiation into the esoteric teaching 
is both the means and the guarantee of his ultimate re-admittance 
to it. In his state of exile he is an outpost, and a temporary 
outpost, of the divine world of light in a world of darkness. Many 
things may have combined to loosen the links that bound him to 
the world of his fellows: the ordered cosmos of the classical 
Greek temper of thought had become a dwelling-place of demons, 
and the cult of the Olympians held little comfort for the individual’s 
sense of loneliness and frustration in a crumbling society. What 
he demanded of the saving knowledge offered by Gnostic 
teachers was that it should meet his need for liberation and to 
show him a way to the possibility of finding a wholeness lying 
beyond his conflicts. 

And this is exactly what gnosis offered him: a knowledge 
which was to be a return to himself, and a home-coming. The 
theme running through all the gnostic myths and all the i 
sung in gnostic rituals was to remind the initiate that his Ps 
ance lay in remembering his origins, and to discern the divine 
reality hidden in the darkness of his own self. The defenders of 
orthodoxy have delighted in recounting the beliefs of the various 
sects in all their tangled variety, to dwell on their extravagant 
and far-fetched mythologies. But there is one theme they em- 
broider in their several, bizarre ways: it is the theme of our 
human condition, the origin of the privileged elect cast into a 
_—— world, and their final release and return to their spiritual 

ome. 

The myth later associated with Valentine—rightly or not— 
begins by telling us of a divinity which transcends all knowledge 
and comprehension, known only to its first and most immediate 
emanation: ‘In the invisible and ineffable heights there was the 
perfect Aeon, called Depth, before all things. Incomprehensible 
and invisible, eternal and unbegotten, he dwelt in quiet solitude 
throughout endless ages. With him was his consort, Silence. 
And Depth decided to send forth the origin of all things, and 
deposited this emanation, as it were a seed, in the womb of 


Silence. Receiving this seed and becoming pregnant, she then 
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ve birth to Mind, who was both like and equal to him who 
Pad produced him, and who alone could comprehend the great- 
ness of the Father. Together with him emanated his consort, 
Truth.’ The myth goes on to recount the generation of further 
pairs of emanations or Aeons: each pair owes both its fertility 
and its wholeness and perfection to its bi-polar, male-female 
nature. The thirty Aeons together composed the totality of the 
divine world or Pleroma, all perfect and complete in itself. 

The myth proceeds to picture the primal sin, a fault within 
this world of perfection, as an undue striving, a passion to know 
the unfathomable Father: ‘Sophia, the youngest and last of the 
Aeons rushed forth’, we are told, with a craving to comprehend 
his greatness. Saved by a restraining power, the Limit, from 
cauiiialan in the depths of the unsearchable, she is exiled from 
the self-contained wholeness of the divine world and banished 
outside the Pleroma. “Once expelled into this emptiness devoid 
of gnosis’, the myth continues, ‘she brought forth an offspring, 
Jesus, in remembrance of the higher world, but with a certain 
shadow. But he, being masculine, severed the shadow from him- 
self and returned to the world of spirit. . . . But Sophia, left out- 
side alone, fell into passion of every kind: sorrow she suffered, 
because she was devoid of understanding; fear, lest life should 
desert her as her light had already left her; and in addition, she 
was in Nj ay Apna at the root of all, in ignorance.’ 

This is how the myth describes the fall from wholeness. The 
result of the primal sin is an estrangement from self, a dereliction 
in pain, anguish and loss of gnosis, of insight. This is a kind of 
‘prologue in heaven’, the archetypal image of the human drama 

we out on a divine stage. But the myth goes on to account 
for the origin of the human counterpart which is a reflection 
of this primordial drama. The estrangement in the perfect, spiritual 
or divine world, which it calls the Pleroma, is x origin of the 
world of matter and of time. A new emanation, called the Saviour, 
is sent forth from the Pleroma to heal Sophia’s sufferings. ‘He 
separated them from her, placed them apart, and condensed them 
by transforming the incorporeal suffering into as yet unorganized 
matter.’ Out of these constituents, the Demiurge, Sophia’s 
creature, who is identified with the God of the Old Testament, 
separates the world of matter and of men. This is under his 
dominion; but into it, as into a receptacle, Sophia injects the 
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seed of spiritual substance, unknown to the Demiurge and © 
transcending his dominion. This spiritual seed is the stuff of 
which the gnostic elect claim to be made. In virtue of it they 
belong, vi their mother Sophia, to a higher world of spirit; 
in virtue of it they possess the inborn knowledge of this divine 
world; and in virtue of it, too, they are assured of their final 
re-admission to their rightful home at the great marriage-feast 
at the consummation of the world-process. 

Such are the bare bones of a myth which, even in the potted 
form in it has come to us, cannot a 

athos and poignancy. Some have seen in it philoso 

in the And certainly, at rate he later 
y ted of its development, it is little more than a wild interplay 
of thinly personified abstractions. But at bottom, whatever its 
debt to late Hellenistic philosophy and to Christianity—and this 
is not the place to assess either—this kind of thinking takes us 
into realms far both from philosophy and from Christian theo- 
logy: it is thinking which is concerned to explore an inner vision 
and to express a tragic sense of life in the figures of the imagina- 
tion. Valentine himself, as we are told in an ancient account, 
sought to express the content of a vision in a ‘tragic myth’ which 
was handed down in the sect he founded. He was first and 
foremost a poet who sang of the vision granted him, and of the 
world bathed in its light. This is where the power and the origin- 
ality of Valentinian gnosis lies: it expresses in the language of 
myth, and enacts in ritual, an intensely personal vision in which 
the initiate confronts the archetypal images. This is the knowledge 
in which the gnostic found his salvation. In re-enacting 
experience which the myth seeks to express, the gnostic dis- 
covered his own truest, inmost reality seen now as no longer 
belonging to the common herd and their world. His privileged 
vision of the inner world of man was at once his vision of his 
real, ultimate home. He has gained this saving knowledge through 
exploring the recesses of his own soul, the shadow which lies 
hidden from the sight of the ordinary run of men; but in turning 
his back on the light of the ordinary man, that light becomes his 
shadow, and the luminous world of phantasy his only reality. 

It is a curious inversion, one that has found many different 
expressions at various times. In that perplexed age of transition 
from late antiquity to the Christian era, gnosticism is one of the 
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concrete forms in which we can study men’s submersion in the 
shadows of their own inner selves. “What were we? What have 
we become? Where do we come from, and where is it we have 
been cast? Whither are we hastening? How are we redeemed ?’— 
such are the questions, as one of Valentine’s disciples lists them for 
us, to which the gnostic seeks the answers. And the saving revela- 
tion which claims to provide them is, at bottom, knowledge of 
being already saved: for it tells him of his real home, and of his 
inevitable return to it. He need only disown the world to which 
he is now a stranger, and to endure the nostalgia of his exile, 
in the assurance of his return home. 


EDITH STEIN 
E. W. F. TomMiin 


Ni: form of biography is more difficult to write than the 


life of a man or woman credited with sanctity. If the 

account is to be uniformly honest, the impression of 
transcendent goodness must inevitably be marred: the smallest 
fault is comm to invalidate the claim to perfection. If the picture 
is deliberately edifying, the impression conveyed is too remote to 
command admiration, still less affection. The conventional 
Lives of the Saints possess an advantage over modern essays in 
hagiography in that they are concerned with persons sufficiently 
long dead for their faults to have sunk into oblivion. If the 
subject happens to be near-contemporary, however, certain 
imperfections are bound to loom large. “God protect us from 
living saints’, wrote an ancient ecclesiastic. In the first biography 
of Edith Stein to appear in English,! the author makes a genuine 
attempt at objectivity. She does not minimize a certain stiffness 
of character in her subject, while admitting that this gradually 
mellowed; and there is much criticism of her theological views. 
If the book suffers from one major fault, it lies in its refusal to 
allow us sufficient opportunity of judging the woman for our- 
selves. For every little fact we are given a disproportionate 
amount of comment. And this liberal comment, however fair in 
1 The Scholar and the Cross. By Hilda C. Graef. (Longmans, 18s.) 
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intention, is apt to come between us and the extraordinary woman 
about whom we feel we can never know enough on the factual 
plane alone. 

This stricture apart, Miss Graef’s book is of compelling interest: 
one hopes that it will be both widely read and vigorously dis- 
cussed. The story of Edith Stein is one of the most noble to have 
come out of the war. Circumstances were such as to render her 
more obviously heroic than Simone Weil; but a comparison 
between the two women would occupy a lengthy study. The 
facts, however briefly narrated, speak for themselves. The daughter 
of orthodox German Jewish parents; early intellectual curiosity; 
the profession of atheism in adolescence; a taste for philosophy 
and its cultivation by association with one of the most remarkable 
of modern German thinkers, Husserl; a sudden conversion to 
Catholicism following the experience of faith in a bereaved friend: 
a desire to enter the Carmelite Order gratified only after some 

ears as teacher in a theological institute; seven years of enclosed 
life, with facilities to continue philosophical and theological 
studies; the departure for a convent in Holland as the Nazi 
persecution intensified; a period of gathering stress as war came 
nearer, culminating in deportation to Poland; death in the 
gas-chambers of Auschwitz in August, 1942. 

In the present article our concern is less with the individual 
than with the thinker. That is already to attempt a dangerous 
act of separation: for Edith Stein is a signal example of one for 
whom ‘philosophy’ was not enough. This fact va lends her 
interest at a time when philosophy is often conceived as a bizarre 
mental exercise for those so constituted as to derive exhilaration 
from such stimulus. The account of Edith Stein as the Fraulein 
Doktor delivering ‘brilliant’ public lectures on philosophy is 
that part of Miss Graef’s book which brings her least to life. 
Possibly Miss Graef makes rather too much of the ‘sacrifice’ 
entailed by the abandonment of the public rostrum; there is no 
evidence to suggest that Edith Stein coveted academic honours. 
She becomes interesting as a person at the point at which her 
individuality disappears in the act of total submission to her 
Order: for it is one of the mysteries of personality (as was pointed 
out by Max Scheler) that it is not ‘localizable’. Edith Stein, the 
individual, shared the same physical fate as her sister Rosa and 
thousands of others of her race. On the purely humanist level, 
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there is something terrifying about such anonymous sacrifice, 
and its meaning is too deep to form anything io than part of 
the ‘meaning of history’ itself. Edith Stein’s one recorded apoca- 
lyptic utterance on this subject must be greeted with silence this 
side of the Day of Judgment: “This is the shadow of Cain falling 
on my people. This is the fulfilment of the curse which my people 
has called | down on itself. Cain must be persecuted, but woe to 
him who touches Cain. Woe also to this city and this country, 
when God shall revenge what is today done to the Jews.’ Mean- 
while, apart from her share in this anonymous convulsion, she 
remains — on account of the remarkable record she left 
me 


behind o eo insight; and since this aspect of Miss 
Graef’s book is likely to receive less attention its more 
dramatic features, there is a case here for trying to assess its rele- 


vance for contemporary thought. 

Such an assessment, even so, must be provisional: the present 
writer is obliged to rely wholly upon the expositions and cita- 
tions given in Miss Graef’s book. It is to be hoped that the 
treatise on ‘Uncreated and Created Being’ and on the mystical 
theology of St John of the Cross (the two principal works) will 
soon be made available to the English ublic, or there is no 
reason to doubt Miss Graef’s estimate of them—it is even possible 
that she somewhat underrates the profundity of the mystical 
study. The general aim of these works is stated as follows: “The 
te-born philosophy of the Middle Ages and the new-born 
philosophy of the twentieth century—can they come together 
in the river-bed of the philosophia perennis:’ For Edith Stein, the 
‘new-born philosophy of the twentieth century’ is Phenomenol- 
ogy; and it is a tribute to the powerful influence of Husserl, its 
founder, that long after she became Sister Benedicta of the 
Cross and the devout student of St Thomas, the phenomenological 
method retained its spell for her. To those for whom ‘the new- 
born philosophy of the twentieth century’ is not Phenomenology 
but some kind of ‘philosophy to end philosophy’ such as Logical 
Positivism, her problem will appear to be an ‘unreal’ one. Yet 
Husserl’s philosophy, especially in its later phases, may prove 
to be a channel whereby the Anglo-Saxon tradition of common- 
sense may regain contact with the main stream of metaphysical 
philosophy. One of the most regrettable tendencies of the present 
time is that which hands over to science all the ‘facts’ while 
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allowing theology or metaphysics to retain a sense of ‘unity’ or 
‘wholeness’. Whitehead’s Principle of Concretion and the 
various forms of Holism provide examples of this tendency. 
While aiming to be descriptive, Phenomenology represents an 
attempt to correlate experience in such a way as to lead from 
conscious experience to Essences and back again. That it was not 
wholly successful Edith Stein is the first to admit. Had it been 
otherwise, she would hardly have been led to embrace a fuller 
doctrine. “The philosopher whose foundation is faith’, she writes, 
‘possesses from the very beginning the absolute certitude one needs 
in order to build with safety; whereas the others have first to 
look for a point of — and so it is quite natural that in 
modern philosophy the theory of knowledge (rather than 
metaphysics) becomes the fundamental disciple. . . . This happened 
to Husserl.’ Elsewhere in the same work she writes: “A rational 
understanding of the world, that is to say a metaphysics . . . 
can be obtained only through the co-operations between natural 
and supernatural reason. The fact that this was no longer under- 
stood is responsible for the abstruse character of all metaphysics 
and, consequently, for the rejection of metaphysics by modern 

ers. 

_ The treatise on “Uncreated and Created Being’ begins with an 
attempt to interpret Descartes’s Cogito in terms of Husserl. The 
result comes very near to certain theories of Existentialism. There 
is the same ‘suspension of judgment . . . in regard to the whole 
existence of the natural world’. In phenomenological terms, all 
that we know to exist is our consciousness, and this is ‘thrown 
into existence’. Edith Stein goes on to point out that ‘bei 

thrown’ must necessarily imply a Thrower; and although the 
Thrower is merely a dynamic expression for an ‘Unmoved 
Mover’, this use of Heidegger’s word Geworfenheit (‘being thrown’) 
shows how the employment of a popular term distorts the idea 
of Creation. For God ‘raised man up’ rather than cast him down; 
any ‘throwing "has been done by man himself, since he has fallen 
deliberately into evil ways. Her analysis of the Cogito remains 
striking. Whereas for Descartes the Cogito proves that I, the 
doubter, must exist, Edith Stein points out that it proves some- 
thing more than that; it proves dat my nature is of such a kind 
that, in acting, it seeks a particular kind of fulfilment. In short, the 
Cogito demonstrates that I am an axiological being; that I exist 
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only in action; and that such active existence presupposes a realm 
of value to which i am by nature drawn. Like Hume, I do not 
find ‘myself’; but what I find is a ‘finding’, which is myself 
coming into existence. When she says that ‘my present being is 
at the same time actual and possible’, and that ‘as far as it is 
actual it is the actualization of some possibility that existed 
before’, she implies not that this actualization is the result of an 
impulsion a tergo but that it is due to the attraction of a realm of 
ka which is neither ‘before’ nor ‘after’ but meta-temporal. 
What, then, is ‘time’? Edith Stein associates it with what she 
calls ‘finite being’. This is defined as ‘that which does not possess 
its being, but needs time in order to reach being’. The infinite 
and eternal is that which ‘cannot end, because it is not given its 
being, but is the possession of being, the master of being, even Being 
itself” From this we may infer that man is ‘given’ existence in 
order that he may possess being: “Be thyself,’ not ‘Know thyself, 
is the rule of life. Fear or Angst is fear that we shall be carried 
away by time; egoism is the defiance of time; joy is the conquest 
of time. Such states as joy and sorrow are possible only to a 
creature who apprehends value. (That sorrow should bow the 
head and joy raise it is, like most forms of gesture, symbolic.) 
My states or ideas are not mere mental events, arbitrary 
drifting in the stream of consciousness. Fragments they are, but 
they are not wholly arbitrary. They have a source: Edith Stein 
does not hesitate to call this source an essence. “The life of the 
o’, she writes, ‘would be a chaos impossible to disentangle, 
if no ing could be distinguishe | in it, if the essences were not 
“realized” in it; through them comes unity and multiplicity, 
organization and order, sense and intelligibility into it’. In pointing 
out that ‘the essence of joy cannot produce real joy’, however, 
she seems to leave us with the perplexities occasioned by the 
Platonic Theory of Ideas. For Bins can Essence descend to 
fecundate the actual? There would seem to be only one solution 
to this ancient problem: it is to discern a psychic zone between 
pure being and pure multiplicity. In another context, she appears 
to realize the necessity for this intermediate zone. Speaking of 
the soul, she observes: ‘As form of the body the soul has that 
intermediate position between spirit and matter which is proper 
to the form of bodies. As spirit she has her being “in herself . 
and is able to elevate rl in personal freedom above herself 
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and to receive a higher life into herself.’ The soul as ‘form of the 
body’ is precisely the psyche. Thus whereas the psyche makes of 
man an individual, the spirit makes of man a person. Man possesses 
ideas; he is possessed by values. 

A thinker who talks thus plainly the traditional language of 
metaphysics is bound to appear isolated and even archaic; but 
we must take Edith Stein’s approach to orthodoxy by way of 
Phenomenology with the seriousness it deserves. The common 
sense method employed by a thinker such as G. E. Moore is 
more limited than we may at first sight realize; it is concerned 
with the truth of common sense propositions (‘sense data exist’, 
etc.). But the field of common sense explored by the Phenomen- 
ologists is concerned with the mental operations which render 
possible the enunciation of such propositions, as well as such mental 
acts as willing, desiring, dreaming and hoping. These are facts 
just as much as the existence of objects of perception. Of the 
‘intentional fallacy’ much has been written of recent years, 
particularly in relation to artistic creation; but the emphasis on 
the ‘fallacy’ must not obscure the ‘intentionality’ (a scholastic 
term) of all mental activity, including that which propounds the 
fallacy itself; and the reference to a world of Essence is pre- 
supposed in even the humblest act of thought. The philosophical 
trend initiated by Brentano and Meinong and developed by 
Husserl needs to be broadened to include the world of nature. 
Judgment on this subject cannot be suspended indefinitely. For 
when Edith Stein asks of the ego ‘did it come from nothing? 
does it go to nothing?’ the answer must finally be given in 
terms which include life as well as mind. Man’s conscious life 
develops not from some abstract mental limbo but from the 
organism; and when Edith Stein maintains that according to the 
phenomenological method experience should be pine ab ovo, 
we should proceed to take her at her word and begin literally 
with the ovum and the germ-cell. Again, when she states that 
‘despite the abyss between the two (i.e. man and God, mixed 
being and pure Being) itis permissible to speak both here and 
there of being’, we may find it more illuminating to substitute for 
‘being’ the word ‘life’: for just as we use this word to describe 
the most elementary organic activity, so we use it—and so have 
all the great religions used it—to describe the highest spiritual 
condition, which is ‘fulness of life’. It may be that the ‘next step’ 
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in philosophy is to proceed towards metaphysics not thro 
physics but through reread Meanwhile, de road followed by 
Edith Stein, first in emulation of a revered human master and 
finally of one divinely human, may prove to be the way out of the 
wilderness in which there are so many voices crying in mutual 
unintelligibility but common need. 


CLAUDEL AND DANTE ON TRIAL 
KENELM FOSTER, O.P. 


ways in which two major Christian poets relate human 

love to the salvation of the soul, so that the former appears 
as a means, under divine grace, to the latter. Of such interrelati 
Dr Beaumont is rather suspicious; he smells heresy in it. He fin 
excuses however for Dante, reserving most of his disapproval 
for Paul Claudel, who is blamed both for misrepresenting 
(in his Ode Jubilaire for the Dante centenary, 1921) the role of 
Beatrice in Dante’s work, and for adding, in his own dramas, a 
series of more or less explicit expressions of a false idea of human 
love. The falsehood seems to consist chiefly in Claudel’s thinking 
(a) that if human (erotic) love could be ‘satisfied’ with its object, 
God would be ‘excluded’; (b) that since it cannot be so satisfied, 
this love implies a longing which only God can satisfy; and (¢) 
that, this being so, lovers who refrain from ‘carnal satisfaction 
may become, providentially, grace-bearers to one another and so, 
in a sense, mutually ‘necessary’ in a process of producing, reci 
rocally, ‘the child of God in each other’. This last ‘error’ is the 
more glaring in that the love in question is made to contrast with 
married love to the disadvantage of the latter. 

Since I am far less acquainted than Dr Beaumont with the 
dramatic work of Claudel, my feeling that his critique of the 
French poet is somewhat partial is not in itself of much interest. 
These thoughtful chapters on the Claudelian heroines have 
probably a greater value than I am able to assess. But the 
1 The Theme of Beatrice in the Plays of Claudel. By Ernest Beaumont. (Rockliff; 12s. 6d.) 


D R Ernest Beaumont in his new book! examines the 
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author’s preliminary remarks on Dante, with whose work I am 
more familiar, do not strike me as very discerning, and I should like 
to take the occasion of thisdisagreementto offer oneortwotentative 
reflections on Christian poetry which this book suggests to me. 
While acquitting Dante of the full Claudelian errors, Dr 
Beaumont is clearly aot happy about some of Dante’s ‘audacities’. 
Let us take two oi his examples. In a poem to Beatrice (Vita 
nuova, xxxi) the poet addresses her soul as ‘piena di grazia’; which 
Dr Beaumont finds ‘audacious’, presumably because it seems to 
put Beatrice on a level with our Lady. Again in Purgatorio xxxiii, 
Beatrice is made to use the words of Christ, as though she some- 
how were him, ‘modicum et non videbitis me’, etc. (St John xvi, 16); 
and this, says Dr Beaumont, ‘seems to overstep the limits of 
permissible analogy’. Now both these comments seem to me very 
disputable, and since the latter especially strikes at the root of 
Dante’s Christian p (probably the greatest every written), 
the challenge, I think, should be met. Poetry, it may be agreed, 
even poetry like Dante’s, highly charged‘ with intelligence, is an 
expression of feeling or passion (in the widest sense of these terms), 


and it tends to work by assimilating (simile, metaphor) things 


distinct in nature; and sometimes to the point of making one 
thing symbolize another, especially if the latter is not an object of 


_ direct sense-experience. Fire becomes a symbol of love, snow of 


purity, etc. Now, in the Vita nuova poem cited above Dante is 
expressing his feeling that Beatrice, now dead, has gone to 
Heaven, and that a spiritual relationship persists, deen death, 
between her soul and his. The phrase “full of grace’ is a strong 
expression of this feeling. There is no question in the Vita nuova 
of Beatrice being, even implicitly, our Lady’s rival.2 The writer 
is a Catholic instinctively, one might say, and every page of his 
book presupposes the truth of Catholic Christianity as a matter 
of course. What, however, may surprise the modern reader is 
the tranquilly ingenuous way in which Dante brings his faith 
on person of Beatrice; who in the Vita nuova asa 
whole is on the way to becoming, in Dante’s imagination, a 
symbol of his re of the “rn grace came to him, a ‘simile’, 
in fact, of Christ; and this as a result of (and here’s the rub) of his 


attraction to her as a woman. The connection is made without, 


2 One of the few details Dante tells us concerning Beatrice is that she had a particular 
devotion to the Blessed Virgin, ‘the queen of glory’ (VN, xxviii and v). 
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apparently, the slightest conscious audacity—in entire innocence. 
The attraction simply begets the symbol. The symbol becomes in 
turn the imaginative focus of Dante’s religious interests. It was not 
a replacement of Christ by Beatrice, except so far as an image 
re-presents the thing imaged. Hence throughout the Paradiso, 
of which the Vita nuova is the germ, Beatrice is a ‘showing’ of 
Christ whom she reflects and transmits to the poet’s eyes and mind. 
Thus she is usually presented as distinct from Christ, as Christian 
wisdom or contemplation rather than ipse Christus. But in the 
Purgatorio text to which Dr Beaumonttakes exception (xxxiii, 7-12), 
Beatrice, Christ’s reflection, speaks in the person of the divine being 
she reflects; the context suggesting that here she symbolizes, in fact, 
the Church. And in all this, given the synthetic and assimilative 
mode of the poetic imagination, I see nothing to object to or be 
shocked by; though of course it may surprise a modern reader. 

All Christian poetry, surely, is governed by two factors: by the 
poetic activity proper, an ordering of images by feeling—or 
what Dante called ‘love’, which for him always implied an ‘idea’, 
verbum spirans amorem; and secondly by the faith which continu- 
ally checks that ordering in view of revealed truth. Without this 
second factor the poet would veer off (like Blake perhaps) into 
some visionary heresy; but without the first factns' Tes would, as 
a poet, simply dry up. If Christian poetry is to exist at all, both 
factors must come into play, and the more freely the better, within 
the tension of their dynamic interrelationship. And this in practice 
means that within the public dimension, so to say, of the faith, 
the poet—a Dante, a Claudel—builds a private world which 
reflects or represents that in a new way. The tension, then, is 
inevitable; it is the price paid for things like the Divine Comedy— 
the greatest, so far, of these poetic ‘private worlds’ within the 
Catholic order. In the Comedy Dante’s natural love becomes a 
symbol of his admission into i order of grace. 

But what seemed all right to one age may appear audacious 
or impious to another. Dante wrote in an age, or towards the 
end of an age, which readily and easily used he natural world as 
an analogy of the supernatural order. In this sense it was an age 
which favoured Christian poetry; even if, owing to other cultural 
factors, such poetry did not, before Dante, find a major expression 
in the vernacular literature of the laity. And when Dante wrote, 
the world that had bred him, or the more traditionally Christian 
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of him, was nearing its end. It is the marvel of his achievement 

om this point of view, that it expresses that older Christian 
world in the tongue and technique of a new world, to which he 
also belonged; but which (paradoxically) was to become progress- 
ively less capable of understanding him. Hence—as Charles 
Singleton has pointed out3—after the Council of Trent the 
Vita nuova was bowdlerized (in an edition of 1576) by the deletion 
of such ‘audacities’ as seemed, in the atmosphere of post-medieval 
Catholicism, not analogies merely but impieties.4 Salute (salvation) 
was changed to quiete, gloriosa to graziosa, beatitudine to felicita, etc. 

The question is, are we to prefer this sort of timidity to 
the virile simplicity of a Dante—who saw the natural world as 
‘divine’ simply because, as another Catholic poet said, it ‘is 
charged with the glory of God’, without forgetting for a moment 
that it is infinitely other than and less than God himself? An atti- 
tude like that of Dante’s sixteenth-century censors does not 
favour the production of Christian poetry. 

It may seem unfair that I take Dr Beaumont’s book as an 
example of an attitude rather similar to this, while I am not 
prepared to argue point by point over his interpretation of 
Claudel. With Dante he was only concerned as a starting point. 
Yet the link between the two poets is an important part of his 
argument. Claudel, he thinks, has been led to misinterpret Dante 
(especially in the Ode Jubilaire) by his own misconception of the 
relation between human love and divine love. But for my part 
that Ode seems to me—for all its boldness and its involved 
Claudelian language—to give a possible interpretation of the 
Dante-Beatrice relationship as Dante presents this. And since in 
this matter I don’t think Dante a heretic, the Ode Jubilaire does not 


3 An Essay on the ‘Vita Nuova’. By C. S. Singleton. (Harvard Univ. Press, 1949); pp. 3-5. 
4 On this matter of the difference between the medieval and post-medieval points of 
view, Erich Auerbach (Speculum, vol. 21, 1946, pp. 474-89) has some interesting 
remarks especially with regard to the figurative interpretation of the Bible, which, he 
says, ‘created a world of interrelations . . . in which medieval theologians moved quite 
naturally and which was familiar even to laymen through sermons, religious representa- 
tions and art; from this material a poet like Bernard of Clairvaux produced his most 
beautiful creations. During the fourteenth century this world began to decay; the 
eighteenth century destroyed it almost completely, and for us it has vanished. . . .” 
And again: ‘it is only to us that the figurative system seems laborious, complicated and 
sometimes absurd; for the Christians of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries it was 
daily bread . . .” I do not suggest that Dante’s use of the Beatrice-symbol was not 
daring even in his age; but only that it was in line with the representation through 
age. 
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dispose me to find heresy in Claudel either. I may of course be 
wrong: Claudel is a difficult author. But the censor too may be 
wrong; as (I think) he was wrong in 1576. Let me, anyhow, 
conclude by stepping back on to the terrain where I feel reason- 
ably secure—the interpretation of Dante. For I here find another 

int of disagreement with Dr Beaumont, which may serve to 
re the whole issue a little more into the open. It is this: in his 
criticism of the Ode Jubilaire, Dr Beaumont will have it (mistakenly 
I think, though the mistake is perhaps pardonable, given the 
extreme delicacy of Dante’s style in this matter) that in the 
Vita nuova Beatrice plays an entirely passive role: she only begins 
actively to love Dante in the Comedy, and then her love is wholly 
and purely supernatural, ‘in God’; the implication being that 
were she involved any more than this in the love-story of the 
Vita nuova, a natural woman would be playing a part in another’s 
salvation too great for ‘nature’. And this audacity Dr Beaumont 
prefers not to find in Dante. Yet it is there. The whole point of the 
Vita nuova (as I see it) is that the most perfect natural thing yet 
encountered by the young Dante, the very quintessence of 
humanity, a human soul (with all that this can imply for the 
religious mind) shining through human flesh—that this thing is 
taken as a symbol of the Incarnation, and that its transit into the 
next world is taken as a symbol of the opening of Heaven to 
mankind by the death of Christ. And in all this sublimation of 
natural forms and feeling the nature in question is human nature 
seen as deriving immediately and dir , so far as the rational 
soul is concerned, from the creative Godhead, the ‘mirabile 
Trinitade’. And without some share in Dante’s own sense of the 
glory of human nature (linked directly, through the soul, to God) 
one cannot begin to understand how Dante could make it 
symbolize so much. But this particular sense of human ‘glory’ 
is a direct consequence of the Catholic teaching on creation; 
though admittedly it has rarely been felt as keenly as it was felt 
by Dante. And it is just here that I find Dr Beaumont’s remarks on 
Dante somehow lifeless and external. He does not, apparently, 
understand the poet’s concept of human nature, because he has 
not traced this back to its radical insight: the insight into the 
immediacy of the rational soul’s derivation from the Creator. 
In the Vita nuova that insight is already emerging, and is the 
religious basis of all its symbolic audacities. 


CATECHISM FOR ADULTS 
—‘He Rose Again’ 
IAN HIstop, 0.pP. 


crucifix as stretched out to their full extent. They not 

only bear the weight of man’s sin, but they are extended 
to include all men. There is no‘limitation to the act of sacrifice— 
it is offered for all men, and it obtains for all the possibility of 
eternal life in the presence of God. Christ is for all men the cause, 
the only possible cause, of salvation in the sense that he alone frees 
man from the consequences of sin and that no type of man is 
excluded from the newness of life his sacrifice gains—save only 
the one who, by the exercise of his freedom, shuts his mind and 
heart to faith when it is presented, or refuses, in pride, to repent. 

The statement in the Creed, ‘He descended into Pell” means that 
Christ’s redemptive work is not confined to those who lived during 
or after his life on earth. The Cross of Christ is the central point 
in history in that it is an eternally decisive point, whose conse- 
quences are effective throughout the whole temporal process. 
Those who lived before Christ, and who tried to do the Will of 
God in so far as light was given to them, were not untouched 
by grace. Since they were born in a state of condemnation and 
death, they were as a people incapable of entering into the presence 
of God. As individuals who had looked for God, and by grace in 
hope, they were not condemned, but just. Because the mode of 
their existence was historical or time-conditioned, they had to wait, 
even after death, for the appointed time, for the Cross of Christ. 
Their salvation was assured, for the time was to be fulfilled; 
but they could not enter into their reward till its fulfilment 
opened the gates of the kindgom. 

The statement “He descended into hell’ sounds a note of triumph. 
Christ dead, and to the world buried, is in fact a conqueror who 
is breaking the power of sin and death. The just were waiting. 
Waiting in hell Sones they were without God, they could not 
praise him as a redeemed community. By the death of Christ, 
their death becomes merely death to the world, not the victory 


T= arms of Christ on the Cross are represented on the 
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of sin. They are released for he blots out ‘the handwriting of the 
decree that was against us, which was contrary to us... . And 
despoiling principalities and powers, he hath exposed them confi- 
dently in open show, triumphing over them in himself.’ (Col. 2, 
14-15.) The prince of this world is overthrown, hell, in the old 
English phrase, is harrowed, and in triumph the victory comes of 
the oer the souls of the just who rise with Christ to reign with 
God. Not only the dead are released, but to the living hope is 
given, for in us there is begotten ‘a lively hope, by the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ’. (1 Peter 1, 3.) Therefore, the Creed continues, 
‘the third day he rose again from the dead’. 

It was very early in the morning of the first day of the Jewish 
week, when Mary Magdalene, and Mary the mother of James and 
Salome, came to the tomb (Mark 16, 1). At the rising of the sun 
they find that the tomb is empty because the light of the world has 


risen. 

‘He appeared first to Mary Magdalene’ (Mark 16, 9). What does 
this mean? It was quite clear that the appearance was what we call 
factual. It was something that could be verified in a quite ordinary 
way. It is both factual and incomprehensible in that it can only 
be explained by the intervention of God. 

‘Then he saith to Thomas: Put in thy finger hither and see 
my hands. And bring hither thy hand and put it into my side. 
And be not faithless, but believing. Thomas answered and said 
to him: My Lord and my God.’ (John 20, 27-28.) 

The empty tomb is the sign of victory, the body of the risen 
Christ the sign of power and triumph. In rising from the dead 
all things are made subject to him and because ‘he was raised for 
our justification’ (Rom. 4, 25) all are made alive in him 
(1 Cor. 15, 23). This is the fact that lies at the centre of the 
preaching of Peter: ‘Let all the house of Israel know assuredly that 
God hath made that same Jesus, whom ye have crucified, both 
Lord and Christ’ (Acts 2, 36). This is dhe ‘gospel’ of St Paul. 
‘For I have delivered unto you first of all, which I also received: 
how that Christ died for our sins, according to the Scriptures: 
And that he was buried: and that he rose again the third day, 
according to the Scriptures. And that he was seen by Cephas, 
and after that by the eleven. Then he was seen by more than 
five hundred brethren at once: of whom many remain until 


this present, and some are fallen asleep. After that he was seen 
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by James: then by all the apostles, and last of all, he was seen 
also by me, as by one born out of due time’ (1 Cor. 15, 3-8). 
‘Thanks be to God, who hath given us the victory through our 
Lord Jesus Christ’ (1 Cor. 15, 57). 

This is the fact that creates the Christian community, that 
dominates its worship. It is no longer the Sabbath of the Law 
that is celebrated, but the first day of the week—Christ’s day, for 
that is what the term the Lord’s Day means (cf. Apoc. 1, 10). 
Christ alone is the true Sabbath, for in Christ alone is rest given, 
hence every Sunday is a day on which the Christian rejoices in 
the triumph that brings deliverance and rest. Easter is the centre 
of the Christian year and each Sunday is an Easter. 

The Last Supper, the Passion, the Resurrection, the Ascension 
and Pentecost, form a unity in that they are episodes in the 
divine saving action. Each leads into and implies the other, whilst 
each expresses a particular stage in the divine plan. The Resurrec- 
tion is the triumph which gives freedom an life, for it gives to 
man the power to be, and to live as God would have us. 

The fruits of the Resurrection are given to us nominally by the 
baptism of water. Christ ‘the first born from the dead’ ‘reconciles 
us to the Father’ (Col. 1, 18 and 20) so that he is the supreme head 
of the body to whom all things are subjected (Eph. 1, 20 seq.). 
St Paul tells us that we ‘are the body of Christ’ (1 Cor. 6, 15 seq.). 
By divine ordinance incorporation into Christ is effected 
baptism. “All power is given unto me in heaven and in earth. Go 
ye therefore and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost’ (Mt 28, 18-19). 
Because of the power of the risen Christ, this baptism or washing 
is distinguished from all others. It is a consecration into the person 
of Christ, for that is what ‘in the name of’ means, so that the 
person baptized becomes a ‘new creature’ (Gal. 6, 15). No doubt 
the value contained in the pagan rites of purification and rebirth, 
which gain for the youth a new personality in the tribe, is caught 
up here. Explicit reference is made also to the Jewish rite of 
circumcision, which set the seal to the promises of God (Romans 
4, 11), a rite which for St Paul was prophetic of baptism. The 
baptism of John is also related, for it was the sign that the day 
of the Messias had come. But all are distinguished from the 
baptism of the Holy Ghost and fire (Mark 3, 11). This is a being 
baptized into the death of Christ (Rom. 6, 7) as the Christian 
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through forgiveness of sin dies to the world. It is being baptized 
into the resurrection, as the Christian rises with Christ to a 
‘newness of life’ (Gal. 5, 16). 

Primarily the function of baptism is to ‘add’ the individual to 
Christ (Acts 2, 41), to build him into the temple of God, which is 
the body of Christ. For ‘by one spirit are we'all baptized into 
one body, whether we be Jews or Gentiles, whether we be bond 
or free’ (1 Cor. 12, 13). This implies that baptism does not essen- 
tially consist in the awareness in faith of the baptized person, 
though such an awareness is involved in the case of an adult 
convert. In the case of an infant, salvation is mediated through 
the action and faith of the Church. Baptism is a spiritual washing 
in that through its instrumentality he soul is freed from the 
whole guilt of punishment belonging to the past. It is the gate 
to the Church, in that by baptism the person becomes a living 
member of the Church. Baptism by water is the normal and 
official manner of entry into i kingdom, but it does not confine, 
cannot confine, the salvific activity of God. The effect of baptism 
is obtained by those who, through suffering, are made like to 
Christ, and by those who are moved by the Holy Ghost to believe 
and to love. 

Baptism is new life in that the Christian lives by and for Christ. 
A new life that shows itself in living for the kingdom of God, 
in reaching out in love towards the hungry, the thirsty, the stranger, 
the naked, the sick, the prisoner (Matt 25, 35). Doing so, not be- 
cause of the pressure of the Law, but in the freedom of the children 
of God. ‘Beloved, if God so loved us, we ought to love one 
another. . . . If we love one another, God dwelleth in us and his 
love is perfected in us.’ (1 John 4, 11 and 12.) 


OBITER 


Tue JAPANESE Fiuo. It is sufficiently difficult for the western filmgoer to 
appraise a Japanese film, unacquainted as he is with the whole climate 
of opinion that gives it meaning, without Miss Beatrice Lillie confusing 
the issue with her solemnly wicked parody of the conventions of 
Japanese acting carried out, it would appear, in a spasm of distaste for 
the whole dreary business. It was perhaps lucky for us as well as for the 
reception of Japanese films that we were given time to see one or two 
before she arrived on the scene. 

We have in fact seen few enough when it is remembered that the 
output of the Japanese film aaneuney for 1954 alone saw the production 
of no less than 373 feature films; for our part we have to guess at the 
quality of this huge flow of film from sa most exiguous selection. 
Rashomon, Ugetsu Monogatari, The Gate of Hell and, recently, The Seven 
Samurai from amongst the formalized historical legends; the poignant 
Children of Hiroshima from contemporary topics, and von Sternberg’s 
exceedingly distasteful Saga of Anatahn to > ee us what can happen 
when German expressionism is crossed with Japanese brutality and 
violence. We can, in fact, only judge from our own standards and it is 
interesting in this connection to note that Gate of Hell which won a 
Grand Prix at Cannes was considered so bad a film on its own ground 
that, according to a recent report by a Japanese writer, its director, 
Kinugasa, fin scarcely believe the news when his award at Cannes 
was reported to him. Rashomon was the first to reach us, and its impact 
was immediate. The beauty, the technical skill, the astonishing and—to 
our preconceived ideas—so very un-Japanese performances of the 
actors, the dignity which never yo the characters even at their 
most violent and uncontrolled; above all the integration in the tellin 
of the triple narrative in purely visual terms blew a great wind + ne 
the traditions of the western screen. 

Ugetsu Monogatari reached us a little later, when we had had time as 
it were to digest the impressions of Rashomon, and we were conse- 
yon slightly more accustomed to the conception of these highl 
ormalized medieval stories, retold with a freshness of attack that ab 
the chanson de geste. Moreover, as we had some idea of what we were 
likely to see, we were quicker to absorb the intense beauty of the visual 
set pieces, and less shocked by the inexorable cruelty, noise and violence. 
No one who has seen this film is likely to forget sequences such as the 
exquisite departure of the boat across the lake in the dawn mists whose 
delicacy and restraint gave a lyrical pathos to a scene in which the 
importance of the human characters was attentuated almost to imper- 
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ceptibility, as the strings of the Vienna Philharmonic can spin a filigree 
pianissimo which ends by being nine-tenths imagination. Radihers again 
the mixture of decorum and pietas with an abandon of fury seemed to 
explode almost Sagenty against western sensibilities. The Gate of 
Hell, in Eastmancolor, not the usual Japanese process of Fujicolor, 
presented to our astonished eyes moments of extreme beauty—the 
sudden view of the temple arch in the glittering shallow waves of the 
lake for instance—and though the colour may not come up to the 
standards of the Japanese themselves, to us it was the most exciting 
thing we had been given since Renoir's or in The River. On 
reflection, though, the story was unsatisfying and the point unclear. 
But with the arrival of The Seven Samurai, again directed by Akira 
Kurosawa (who made Rashomon) and starring in a part of magnificent 
buffoonery the exuberant Toshiro Mifune who had played the bandit 
in the earlier film, we felt in the presence of authentic brilliance. The 
story of the village, ceaselessly ravaged by bandits, which decides to 
make the revolutionary innovation of hiring Samurai to protect it, on 
the analogy of gamekeepers and poachers, is strougly ideological in 
flavour, and the contrast between the mercenary, stupid villagers and 
the austere selfless mercenaries is a curious one. The leader of the 
Samurai is a character of compelling nobility and charm and his com- 
rades in this forlorn hope, notably the lean dangerous dedicated swords- 
man, are all of so much higher calibre than the men they die to protect 
that the final shot of the three survivors, standing wearily below the 
grave-studded hilltop where the flags flutter over their dead com- 
panions as the villagers stage their lumpish triumph, is very moving 
in its sense of waste and the inevitability of defeat in victory. The 
brutality of this film has been grossly over-exaggerated by some critics, 
for it is in no sense laboured or relished, and the story could not have 
been told without it. The danger lies in the glorification of the figbting 
man in his romance and discipline and not in the presentation of the 
agony and death which extinguish him. The Children of Hiroshima, the 
latest film to reach us, is a melancholy, muted sidelong study of 
Hiroshima ten years after, made without recrimination, a flat statement 
of fact one sequence—that of the 
losion of the bomb—which sent e critics rummaging throu 
their vocabularies to do it justice. Opening during the aed ate 
did not do well in London, and soon gave place to a second showing of 
Unmarried Mothers: ‘by public demand,’ the notices outside the cinema 
said. Besides being a good film, it is a document of peculiar and painful 
interest to all who live in these islands, and anyone who gets the chance 
of seeing it should brace themselves and go. Without more examples 


of films made in Japan on modern themes we can hardly judge if this 
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is typical or not, but it is certainly interesting enough to make us wish 
to see many more in the same idiom as well as the beautiful and stylized 
historical pictures to which we are by now accustomed. 

MARYVONNE BUTCHER 


Uco Betti aT CamsrincE. The Spectator of April 29th devoted a dozen 

es to ‘Cambridge Christianity’, and on the same day the University 
frafian Society gave the first performance in England. of Ugo Betti’s 
play II Giocatore. The two events are not so unconnected as you think. 
The Spectator’s action was a rejoinder, mostly Anglican and Non- 
conformist, to the Twentieth Century’s politely anti-Christian mani- 
festo last February, which incidentally ‘eri! Professor C. S. Lewis 
to some interesting reflections in the Twentieth Century for April. And 
then Betti’s brilliant and disturbing play—which, unobtrusively, had a 
success beyond our hopes—came as a small further jolt for secularist 
humanists. For it is a truly religious work, and no less so for being 
touchingly human. 

When Betti died nearly two years ago, his fame was spreading out- 
side Italy. In Paris in particular his genius had been recognized. He had 
also returned to the practice of the Catholic faith. Il Giocatore—first 

ormed in Italy in 1951—was one of his last plays and it is 

the dramatist’s belief in a divine order behind the imperfections of 
human law. Betti was professionally a man of law—a judge in fact, and 
apparently a rather severe one—and this circumstance much aff 
his choice of subjects and his angle of vision. I] Giocatore is the only play 
of his I know, but it is, I believe, fairly typical: a close-knit study in the 
imputation of guilt, lightened by wit and fantasy and a strain of 
puckish, mordant humour which recalls his master Pirandello; as do 
the precise crystalline economy and agility of Betti’s dialogue. But if 
Pirandello’s agility reflected the insecurities of a deeply sceptical intelli- 
gence, that of Betti, in I/ Giocatore at least, vibrates with a sense of man’s 
iberty as created by God. There is no pantheism. God creates man free 
and distinct. God is as real as stars and railway stations, and also tre- 
mendously ‘other’. In the Giocatore indeed this distinction and contrast 
is stretched at the end to the point of unorthodoxy. 

Two themes interweave to govern the action: justice and love. Two 
themes and two questions, Did Ennio Pascai murder his wife? And in 
any case, did he love her? A rapid and often amusing judicial enquiry 
settles the first question in terms of human law: Pascai is acquitted. But 
a movement in reverse counterpoints this foreground action. Step 
step Pascai is forced away from the icy indifference to his dead wi 
with which he began. Gradually he nears the point of seeing this as a 
mask concealing his deeper self; until, his assurance shaken, he cries out 
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for a justice more complete than any human court can administer; and 
for justice against himself. For if he had not physically killed his wife, 
he had willed to be rid of her. Yet his pride is still strong enough in the 
last scene to re-will her death; my simultaneously human justice 
re-acquits and divine justice condemns him. Yet he is not damned; his 
old pride and new love combine to reverse the sentence with reasons 
which theology could not approve—as if man’s freedom were can- 
celled did God hold him to rt consequence of his use of it. 

Theologically this is a blemish; yet one remembers the play with 
joy and gratitude. It has moments of thrilling and piercing scien It 
conveys a sense of realities more real than matter and more just than 
the human soul. Yet the world of matter and man is there—not effaced. 
Betti is a poet on two planes at once; that is his importance. And the 
enthusiastic and intelligent performance of his wedi by a handful of 
undergraduates is, I suggest, encouraging. 

KENELM FOSTER, O.P. 


REVIEWS 


CHRIST AND THE CAESARS: Historical Sxetcues. By E. Stauffer. 

(S.C.M. Press; 18s.) 

Why did Caesar, in the person of Constantine the Great, suddenly 
capitulate to Christ and make the persecuted faith of a small minority 

his subjects a religio licita and ultimately the official creed of his 
empire? That is one of the most significant questions of all time; and 
the purpose of this book is to offer an answer to it. Here the story of 
the first three centuries of our era is painted in the terms of conflict 
between falsehood and truth, between two opposing gospels of salva- 
tion, the cycle of heaven-sent rulers and the final advent of the Son of 
Man, the imperial myth of the divine emperor and the fact of the 
Incarnate Word. It was to Truth itself that Caesar submitted. 

Every Christian will assent ic this antithesis and verdict. No Christian 
can fail to be profoundly moved by the deep conviction and sincerity 
with which Professor Stauffer portrays the freshness, clarity, vitality, 
seriousness, purity, and confidence of our faith as seen against the 
background of the staleness, confusion, effeteness, cynicism, ‘dirt’, and 
disillusionment that were one aspect of the world into which it came. 
It was the Faith that saved the classical ideals of freedom, courage, 
truth, beauty, married love, joy, and clemency (the last being Julius 
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Caesar's watchword). It saved, too, the ‘European concept of empire’ 
(p. 277). For Augustus had followed the ‘will of history’ and the unified 
world-state that he founded had a mission which was acknowledged by 
its victims, by the Fathers, martyrs, and bishops of the early Church, by 
St Paul, and by our Lord himself. “To pay a imperial tax means to 
fulfil God’s will for history’, comments the author (p. 131) on the 
story of the tribute-money in one of the most penetrating chapters 
in his book. A synthesis of authority and freedom was the basic, if by 
no means consistently realized, principle on which the Roman empire 
was built. 

Nevertheless, despite this recognition of Augustus’ achievement, 
Professor Stauffer’s picture of imperial history is, like that of Tacitus, 
highly selective. Antony, Cleopatra, Nero, Domitian, Commodus, 
and the blood-stained series of third-century soldier-emperors are so 
vividly delineated and occupy so large a share of the foreground that 


- readers whose first introduction this is to the system of the empire 


might well marvel how so colossal a sham and humbug, so empty a 
husk of lying propaganda, could have held mankind and endured for 
several centuries. We hear next to nothing of the ‘good’ emperors, of 
Vespasian, Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, and Marcus Aurelius, 
or of the other side of the medal—the real peace and prosperity, 
the release from fear, poverty, and insecurity, the social services, and 
humanitarianism that characterized the age even of ‘bad’ emperors in 


_ the first and second centuries. Some emperors, at least, deserved, in 


some sense, the name of ‘saviours’ of the peoples whom they served; 
and the peoples were rightly and sincerely grateful to their benefactors. 
Emperor-worship is a highly complicated phenomenon, more 
complicated and more difficult to judge justly than readers of this 
book might be led to sus Divine honours were not always 
demanded for himself by a ruler, whether as a means of self-gratification, 
or of enhancing his personal prestige, or of enforcing unity throughout 
his dominions. Such honours were, indeed, sometimes actually refi 
by emperors, during the first century at any rate, or forced on them 
against their wills by spontaneous outbursts of popular enthusiasm— 
facts which the author never mentions. No sane emperor believed in 
his personal godhead: he had, like every normal person, too strong 
an intimation of his own mortality and creature-hood. But both the 
emperor and his subjects clung to belief in the divine power that his 
office represented, in Dea Roma and Roma Aeterna: as the embodiment 
of Rome, the ‘apostolic succession’ of emperors was held to be both 
sacred and eternal. 


The ‘bad’ and mad emperors undoubtedly claimed and accepted 
godhead for themselves during their life-time. In a striking chapter 
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Professor Stauffer unfolds a cogent case for interpreting the Apocal 

as the direct Christian answer to—or rather, a kind of ‘divine parody 
of—the provincial cult of the ‘god’ Domitian which St John had 
pe aha at first hand at Ephesus. The cipher 666 stands for Domitian: 
he is ‘the Beast’. Yet not all emperors were ‘beasts’ and few were directly 
and openly worshipped as fully-fledged deities. No living emperor, not 
even the ‘baddest’ and maddest, had a teraple in Rome itself. Conse- 
cratio, which often denoted the ‘canonization’ of a worthy and efficient 
ruler, implied that an emperor or empress only became divine at 
death; and then they were divus or diva, not deus or dea. Aurelian’s 
numismatic title, deus et dominus natus, was a quite abnormal aberration 
of the imperial mint-master (p. 248). It is not true that Diocletian and 
Maximian styled themselves jupiter and Hercules (pp. 255, 257). 
They were Jovius and Herculeus, Jupiter’s and Hercules’ own, the 
protégés, or, at most, the representatives, of these time-honoured 
patrons of the Roman State, whose cult enjoyed a marked revival on 
the very eve of the dawn of the Christian empire. The author asserts 
too sweepingly that the religion of the old gods had everywhere 
ceased to + fe seriously (p. 207). 


In this context of emperor-worship it should be observed that 
Professor Stauffer tends to do less than justice to the uniqueness of the 
doctrine of the Incarnation when compared with pagan theories of 
divine epiphany in human shape, and to its part in the victory of 
Christ over Caesar (pp. 215-6). The man-made-god won divinity b 
virtue of becoming ni or, at his advent, ‘made manifest’ some Bx | 
or gods, of mythology: divine origin was credited to him as an 
after-thought. Christ, the God-made-Man, is a human being hypo- 
statically united, from his conception, to the Eternal Word; and his 
life and death were the pledge ols selfless, all-embracing love for man 
such as had never been heard of before and had never been predicated 
of any pagan ruler or ‘saviour’-deity. Hence his unique appeal to the 
mind and heart of humanity. 

Another category of pagan faiths, the influence of which Professor 
Stauffer underestimates, is that of the mysteries (p. 207). He seems, for 
instance, to have missed the spirit of genuine devotion which informs 
the vision of Isis in the last book of Apuleius’ Metamorphoses. The 
mysteries, like the emperors, offered ‘salvation’, not, however, 
‘collective pry, # in the political or social order, but personal 
immortality and life abundant for the individual soul in paradise. 
Not death’s triumph (p. 283), but the soul’s victory over it, was the 
chief theme of third-, as of second-, century sarcophagi. Victory and 
eternal life are the leitmotifs of Roman imperial funerary art, of the 
sculptures, stuccoes, paintings, and mosaics of the tombs recently 
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found beneath St Peter’s, for example. There we have evidence, 
moreover, of the adoption, adaptation, and ‘baptism’ by Christians 
of much of this wealth of pagan other-world imagery, to express 
the faith and hope which answered and fulfilled the longings of the 
pagans for salvation, while rejecting as false the mythological ‘saviours’ 
in whom the pagans trusted. The author tells us nothing of this 
Christian use of pagan art-forms, although it provides a close and 
illuminating pr» to that conscious (?) modelling of Christian 
liturgical language and ceremonial on their counterparts at the imperial 
court, which he has so persuasively demonstrated (pp. 250-3). 


Some of Professor Stauffer’s obiter dicta call for challenge or comment. 
For instance, philopator and philometor surely mean ‘loving’, not 
‘beloved by’, father or mother (p.63).It is, to say the least of it, extremely 
disputable whether the wooden object, the scar of which was found on 
the wall of a house at Herculaneum, was a cross (p. 147). The evidence 
for an actual persecution of Christians in Rome by Domitian is very 
tenuous. We do not know for certain that the exiled Acilius Glabrio, 
Clemens, and Domitilla were Christians (p. 164); and the persecution 
described in St Clement’s letter to Corinth is that, not of Domitian, 
but of Nero, under whom St Peter and St Paul suffered martyrdom. 
Saeculum in classical Latin means, not ‘century’, but ‘age’ (p. 228). 
A recent article (in the B. Schweitzer Festschrift, 1954) has shown that 
the effaced portrait in the Berlin Severan miniature is that of Caracalla, 
not of Geta (p. 230). We have no archaeological evidence supportin 
certain vague literary statements to the effect that the Church maaan 
‘spacious basilicas’ before the time of Constantine (p. 252): the ‘house- 

urch’ would appear to have been still the normal form of assembly- 
place during the third century. The Virgilian echo in the British 
emperor, Carausius’, coin-legend, Expectate, veni (p. 256), is paralleled 
in Virgilian allusions on fourth-century Romano-British mosaic 
pavements from Lullingstone in Kent and Low Ham in Somerset: 
we need not suspect that it was lost on that tough Augustus. The shi 
shown on the famous gold medallion struck for Constantius Chlorus 
advent in London (frontispiece) is no ‘holy ship’ (p. 257), but simply 
a troop-ship with men-at-arms on board. 

The seventeen plates are excellent in quality and many of them are 
unusual in content. One of the outstanding features of the book is 
the extent to which coin-types and coin-legends have been drawn upon 
to illustrate points of imperial propaganda and policy. The coins 
provide a rich mine of information, in which historians of the Roman 
empire still delve all too rarely: they would do well to follow Professor 
Stauffer’s lead. But criticism will not be disarmed by the lame explana- 
tion, proffered in the author’s preface, of the almost total exclusion of 
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references and notes. Experts would have welcomed precise documenta- 
tion of at least such less familiar monuments as the temple and sculp- 
tures of the imperial cult of Ephesus (p. 166 ff.), the quasi-Christian 
copper coinage of Abgar the Great of Edessa (p. 264 ff.), and the coins 
with the cross of Theodora, wife of Constantine I, and of Maxentius 
(pp. 268-9). And the author is wrong in believing that adequate 
references and notes (if unobtrusively gathered together at the end of 
each chapter or at the end of a book) frighten off the non-expert, who, 
if interested and stimulated, as he surely will be by this volume, is 
often anxious to probe further. 

The foregoing criticisms have suggested that Christ and the Caesars 
betrays certain blemishes and shortcomings. But these must not be 
regarded as in any sense neutralizing the fundamental merits of this 
powerful, bracing, and in many ways remarkable study. Its achievement 
is to have stressed new aspects of the history, life, and practice of the 
early Church, and to have offered fresh food for meditation on the 
minds and activities of her Apostles John and Paul and on the words 
and person of her Founder. 

J. M. C. 


AESTHETICS AND Lancuace. Edited with an Introduction by William 
Elton. (Oxford: Basil Blackwell; 21s.) 


This volume, offering ‘a fresh, unbiassed scrutiny of the linguistic 
confusions of traditional aesthetics’, demands a philosopher’s review, 
which I am not competent to give it. But I cannot refrain from com- 
menting on the conception of ‘aesthetics’ and of the subject-matter of 
‘aesthetics’ which most of the contributors have in common. This 
conception is inadequate. None of the writers seems to be aware of the 
grounds for or the nature of responsible critical judgments about an 
work of art. They examine only the ‘logical behaviour’ of wor 
commonly used in off-hand or otherwise haphazard remarks about art, 
literature, etc. This study is in itself quite legitimate, but it is not 
legitimate to assume, without discussing or even showing awareness of 
the assumption, that it is a study of ‘aesthetics’ or of criticism. We have 
here, then, the curious spectacle of a strenuous intellectual discipline 
exercised in support of conceptions of art and literature appropriate 
for the Beaverbrook Press—for a milieu in which your taste is as good 
as mine, whoever you are, and criticism belongs with chorus-fancying. 
Perhaps positivist convictions necessarily go with a guileless faith in 
‘the common man’—whatever he may be. At any rate, the contributors 
show themselves to be as remote as any ‘traditional aesthetician’ from 
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the realities of art and literature and of the relevant criticism of them. 

They might have done better to examine the uses of the word 
‘aesthetic’ itself, along with the confusions and misconceptions it seems 
inevitably to generate (anyway, when used outside art-criticism): for 
instance, the misleading suggestion which it often supports that ‘the 
arts’ are a homogeneous body. But there is hardly any attempt in this 
book to make a distinctions, formal or otherwise, which any real 
consideration of terms like ‘aesthetic’ or ‘the arts’ ought to have 

rompted. Miss M. Macdonald does seem tentatively to offer one 
(p12) ‘While a work of the plastic arts cannot, logically, be in more 
one place at one time, this is not true of literary and musical works. 
Hence it is much more plausible to enna in painting and 
sculpture one refers simply to a physical object when talking of a work 
of art.’ But, as the ‘logically’ in this context suggests, Miss Macdonald, 
here as in the rest of her article, is a victim of the confusions generated 
by ‘work of art’. (Est-elle en marbre ou non, la Vénus de Milo?) And 
whether the distinction she suggests is ‘plausible’ or not, it does not 
survive much thought. That which can be said with critical relevance 
of a ‘work of art’ (sc. of painting or sculpture) can also be said of an 
exact copy—if we define ‘exact’ sufficiently closely. (I suppose that 
much needs saying about the contingent fact—if it is a fact, and, if a 
fact, merely contingent!—that these ‘exact copies’ can’t, apparently, 
be made. But Miss Macdonald doesn’t discuss this.) 

Mr S. Hampshire, it is true, says (p. 164): ‘. . . a copy of a work of 
art is not a work of art’. But since ‘work of art’ as he uses it appears to 
refer primarily to works of plastic art, and since he nowhere indicates 
that any distinction need or can be made between the use of ‘work of 
art’ to designate a particular concrete object and its use to designate 
something irréal (to take over Sartre’s word), he leaves us free to take 
his statement in its most obvious sense, and in that sense it is certainly 
not obviously true. Mr Hampshire and Miss Macdonald, like the other 
= leave us with ‘work of art’ and ‘aesthetic’ on our 

Mr Hampshire, furthermore, is a victim of the word ‘aesthetic’. 
He assimilates all choices made on ‘aesthetic’ grounds to the type of 
those choices made in the laboratory for which the chooser cannot 
give his reasons (these are, it is true, known as ‘aesthetic choices’). 
His essay does not convince’ me that his consequent rehabilitation of 
Taste (as a critical concept) is desirable, nor his invoking of the ‘aes- 
thetic/moral’ opposition commonly associated with it. He considers 
‘aesthetic judgments’, i.e. the only relevant kinds of critical utterance, 
to be characteristically gratuitous, arbitrary, and irresponsible. 

Professor W. B. Gallie proposes for the philosopher the modest 
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role of ‘journeyman aesthetician’—clarifying, for critics’ benefit, 
the conceptual confusions into which they are apt to fall. We would 
be more convinced of the philosopher’s usefulness in this role if he 
showed more insight into the nature of great literature, and of criticism, 
than Professor Gale. That great literature only exists, in any important 
sense of ‘exists’, in the consciousness of civilized individuals capable of 
personal response and first-hand judgment, Professor Gallie, like the 
other writers, ignores; for him, literature is ‘out there’ and we all know 
what it is—always accessible to you as literature, whether you are a 
literary critic (that is, an approximation to the ideal reader) or not. 
The philosopher whose respect for literature rests only on this honour- 
able convention is unlikely to clarify anything for the critic. But 
Professor Gallie, in fact, goes beyond his self-prescribed limits and 
becomes a generalizing theoretician (p. 33): “The relevant point about 
abstraction, as used in mathematics, say, is that in abstracting we seem 
at first to be simply omitting certain facts from consideration, and yet 
as a result of this we are gore Sor to see an immense number of further, 
and usually more general, facts. Up to a point the effects of abstraction 
in poetry are analogous. There is, however, the all-important differ- 
ence, that while the “new truths” gained by the geometer’s abstractions 
are explicit, definable, and deducible, those gained by the poet’s 
abstractions are inevitably vague and indefinite in their range. And 
that is a most important feature of them; indeed, it is responsible 
for the peculiar pleasure of the imagination to which they give rise.’ 
I will not comment on the questions raised by this free-and-easy use 
of ‘the poet’, ‘poctry’ and ‘abstraction’ (as a critical term), but I cannot 
help noting the association of that use with a very familiar, and 
inveterately troublesome, conception of the ‘vague and indefinite’ 
pleasures of poetry. “Vague’: Professor Whitehead. I remember, used 
to tell us that ‘the poets tell us’ something which Professor Whitehead 
could formulate with more precision. 


It is true that in the passage quoted Professor Gallie rts merel 
to be clarifying some of Wordsworth’s ‘thought’. Bur Wordsworth’ 
thought is Wordsworth’s thought. Wordsworth matters as a thinker 
Cr at all) because he matters as a poet, and the philosopher is not 
ikely to do much even with Wordsworth’s ‘thought’ unless he shows 
himself to have some first-hand kind of awareness of why Wordsworth 
matters as a poet. (He must not, for instance, ignore the relation between 
the passages of Wordsworth’s prose quoted by Professor Gallie and 
other passages treating of the moral and emotional discipline which, 
Wordsworth believed, was engaged in his composing of verse.) 


However, to be really fair to Professor Gallie we must wait until 
the ‘new and more penetrating philosophical methods, highly relevant 
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to aesthetic problems’, which ‘may be produced at any moment’ 
(p. 35)» produced. 

Mr J. A. Passmore’s subject is “The Dreariness of Aesthetics’, but his 
only suggestion for ee this is that we should restrict the use 
of the word ‘literature’, applying it only to Shakespeare, etc., and 
disallowing it for Gibbon, etc. His article, I should add in fairness, is 
unique in the volume in recognising the distinction, where criticism is 
concerned, between the and 6 Tvxwv. 

Miss Beryl Lake disposes of Croce and Clive Bell by showing that 
their statements about art are analytic and non-empirical. Without 
wishing to defend Croce or Clive Bell (but thinking of the performances 
of the philosophically-minded with, say, Arnold’s ‘criticism of life’ 
formula) I will remark that Miss Lake perhaps does not consider 
enough what determines the appropriateness of criteria for judging the 
generalizing statements of critics. I say ‘critics’, since ‘aestheticians’ seem 
to me to stand or fall by their performance as critics—whatever may 
be the exact distinction between an aesthetician’s status as an aesthet- 
ician and his status as a critic. (If a man cannot talk sense about any 
particular works of literature, how can he talk sense about literature in 
general?) However, generalities without a context in critical practice 
may, no doubt, be handed over to the philosopher’s analysis without 
much ado. 

Professor G. Ryle’s characteristic contribution, on ‘Feelings’, 
has no very obvious relevance to the alleged theme of the volume. 
Professor Arnold Isenberg’s paper on ‘Critical Communication’ 
discusses interestingly the relation between criticism and psychology 
(with special reference to art-criticism), disposing of Ducasse’s view that 
a critic is ‘a specialist in the explanation of his own responses’, but he 
also seems to lack a positive idea of what good critical practice is. 
Professor O. K. Bouwsma, though he writes in a tiresomely jocose 
manner, has some valuable points to make about the ‘Expression’ 
theory of art; he discusses, P99 example, what underlies saying that 
such-and-such an emotion is ‘in’ a piece of music. Dr Helen Knight, 
in a discussion of the use of ‘good’ in aesthetic judgments, argues that 
‘the guarantee of a criterion’ lies in its being used as a criterion. She 
notes that this prompts the obvious question “Used by whom?’ but 
does not go into this question—so that her essay only pushes one stage 
back the problem of how criteria can be said to be ‘fixed’, and by 
whom, and with what kinds of reservation, their relevance is ack- 
nowledged. Dr Paul Ziff discusses statements like ‘X’s picture has 
depth’ (are they metaphorical, or not?), and the status of ‘the object of 
art’: part of his ps may be quoted: “There aren’t two things 
being referred to when we say in the carpenter’s shop, “The painting 
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is flat”, and when wesay in the gallery, “The painting has great depth”. 
There is just one, and it is the painting. There are two descriptions, 
not two objects.’ I do not think that Dr Ziff has settled all the problems 
connected with ‘the object of art’, but his article seems to me a good 
example of philosophical tidying-up. 

The volume, then, contains some interesting things. But it does not 
fulfil the claims made for it by the editor: it is, as a whole, a scheme 
based on insufficient resources. It is a collection of essays produced 
without collaboration between the contributors or collective respons- 
ibility (they often contradict each other, or repeat each other’s argu- 
ments). Worse still, they do not seem able to handle the raw material 
of ‘aesthetics’, that is, they are not aware enough of the kinds of 
practical problem that confront the serious critic, or the kind of 
critical or ‘aesthetic’ principle in which he is interested. 

W. W. Rosson 


Essays IN CurisTIAN Uniry. By Henry St John, (Blackfriars 

Publications; 12s. 6d.) 

The Dominicans of the English Province have now for a great 
number of years done wonderful work in the cause of Christian unity 
and among them one of the most zealous has been Fr Henry St John. 
He has laboured more especially for a better understanding with 
Anglicans and it would be hard to find a non-Anglican who has a 
greater knowledge than he of the Church of England or a more 
sympathetic appreciation of her virtues and her weaknesses. 

ese essays have been written during a period covering over a 
quarter of a century and are therefore not so co-ordinated as if they 
had been written as a single book. There is also a certain amount of 
repetition, though, when it is a question of good things, repetita juvant. 

e author is often very bold in his statements, and he may well be 

so for they are generally irrefutable. 

‘The great Ecum Movement is dealt with very thoroughly, for 
Fr St John has followed it up very carefully from its beginning, bet it 
is our relations with Anglicanism which he examines more particularly. 
He makes an eloquent appeal for the suppression of ‘war psychology’. 
We must learn to consider Anglicans as fellow human beings and even 
as brother Christians, rather as the enemy. We are united with 
them by ‘the highest bond that can unite human beings’, that is to say ‘a 
common allegiance to our Lord as God made man’ and by our ‘common 
experience tke need of redemption and salvation ae him’. 

Perhaps the most interesting portion of this book is the last appendix 
on the Membership of the Church. Theologians have ever maintained 
the principle of Extra Ecclesiam nulla salus, and at the same time they 
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talk of dissident Christians as being “out of the Church’, though, 
when pressed to it, they hesitate to deny the possibility of salvation 
for these Christians. We know that everyone who is validly baptized 
becomes a visible member of the Church, nor can he lose his 
membership except by a sinful act of heresy or schism. Adult mem- 
bers must, however, fulfil two other conditions in order to be admitted 
to the full privileges of membership. They must know and believe 
in the principal doctrines of the Catholic faith and they must recognize 
and obey the lawful pastors of the Church. 

The author says that the Church of England is not part of Christ’s 
Mystical Body, but, if individual Anglicans have been incorporated 
into the Mystical Body, itis hard to see why the grouping of them should 
not belong to it. Of course canonically speaking such a thing as the 
Church a England does not exist. They were the local Churches of 
England, which more or less subconsciously accepted the ruling of 
the State in ecclesiastical matters at the Reformation. But it would be 
difficult to determine the exact moment when these Churches ceased 
to be part of the Church of Christ or when they fell into material 
schism. It would be still more difficult to determine it in the case of 
the Churches of the East. 


It is perfectly true that the Holy Roman Church, together with the 
sum of other Churches in communion with her, is sublimely one. Of 
them alone are the four ‘Marks’ completely true. But it is also a fact 
that very real Churches are juridically divided from her and so the 
sacred liturgy does well to pray God to unify, adunare, his Church. 

There is an interesting essay on Pietas Anglicana. The title makes us 
wish there had also been one on ‘Anglican piety’ in the modern sense 
of the word. Devout Catholics could not help being edified by the 
very solid, scriptural and liturgical | of the Book of Common 
Prayer, of the hymnals in use, of the adornment of many churches, 
of the spiritual writings of saintly Anglicans. As Fr St John says, ‘they 
cannot teach the Church, but there are many things they can teach us’. 
The writer of this review thanks God every day oe his conversion to 
the Catholic Church, but he is also profoundly grateful, not only for his 
childhood in an Anglican family, but also for his education in a 
Woodard school, where he learned many Catholic things, which he 
might never have learned .in a Catholic school. Fr St John is right 
when he reproaches the ‘papalist’ party with imitation of our worst 
selves. He points out that ‘at the back of the reforming movement lay 
much that was sound and good’, especially with regard to liturgical 
reform. Thank God, the liturgical movement which is afoot today 
proceeds from within the Church and is encouraged by the supreme 
authority. 
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One sentence in this book may call for discussion: ‘All that was 
nec for salvation was at least implicit in this written word of 
God’ (the Epistles and Gospels). But surely none of the inspired 
writers thought they were composing, or even contributing to, a 
complete manual of Christian Doctrine? 

R. P. 


Prato’s PHaepo. By R. S. Bluck. (Routledge & Kegan Paul; 21s.) 
Tue Eruics or Aristotte. Translated by J. A. K. Thomson. (Penguin 

Books; 2s. 6d.) 

So many translations of the Phaedo have appeared in recent years 
that a new one must have special qualities if it is to justify its existence. 
Dr Bluck’s version does possess those qualities; it will become indis- 
pensable for that growing class of readers who, with a minimum of 
Greek, nevertheless wish to make a serious study of Plato’s philosophy. 
He has done for the Phaedv what Cornford did for the late dialogues: 
produced an accurate translation in good current English, with a page 
or two of commentary before each section of the dialogue, a thirty- 
page general introduction, notes on particular passages, and nine 

' appendices that treat of more detailed questions of interpretation. 

Very properly, it is the philosophy of the dialogue that receives 
Dr Bluck’s chief attention. He argues strongly against the notion of a 
Form as merely an abstract term, what was later known as a ‘universal’; 
he says that ‘all the Forms are transcendent objective realities, and this 
must given them an ontological significance as well as a logical one; 
and they are all “causes” in the sense that they are responsible for the 
meaning and quasi-being of objects and acts in the sensible world— 
which must give them a metaphysical significance as well’ (p. 180). 
This enables him to present the final ‘proof of immortality’ as plausible, 
even convincing if the premisses are admitted. It is in fact remarkable 
throughout how Dr Bluck, without treating Plato’s arguments 
uncritically, nor distorting them by the use Pi modern ideas, does 
succeed in presenting them as still meriting our serious philosophical 
attention. 

Aristotle provides a different problem for the translator. No one 
is likely to think of his work as merely literary; the difficulty is to round 
its angularities into something that is readable at all. Mr Thomson’s 

version, which first appeared a few years ago, succeeds very well in 
this; it has a contemporary ring, which is helped out by the idea of 
throwing Aristotle’s more disconnected dicta into the form of foot- 
notes. At times some of the precision is lost with its technicalities; 
Aristotle is a professional philosopher and never forgets it. There is an 
excellent introduction, and short comments on section, reduced 
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to a mere sentence in later parts of the work; modern readers might have 
profitably received rather more help of this kind, particularly in the 
difficult sixth book on the intellectual virtues. But no better version 
could have been chosen by the editor of this admirable series of 
Penguin Classics; and incidentally it is a tribute to the present age 
(so often written off as uneducated), that a sufficiently wide public 
should exist to justify a cheap edition of a book like Aristotle’s Ethics. 
LAURENCE BRIGHT, 0O.P. 


St Tuomas Aquinas: TuEoLocicat Texts. Selected and translated 
with notes and an Introduction by Thomas Gilby. (Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press; 15s.) 

All students of St Thomas, not least those not able to read him in the 
original or who are unfamiliar with the technical language he uses, will 
be grateful for this latest proof of Fr Gilby’s vast knowledge and 
admiration for the works of the “Universal Doctor’. The book provides 
a sequel and companion to Philosophical Texts, published in 1951. 
In that book he undertook the very difficult task of making an excision 
out of a theological setting of purely rational truths, though his 
selection was not exclusively confined to these. Such an excision can 
be, and was, justified by the author, though it is open to misinterpreta- 
tion if it be thought that thomist theology is built, not on the word of 
Revelation, but on an almost complete human philosophy, deriving 
chiefly from Aristotle. In this new book no such danger is present. 
This selection of theological texts, together with others which indirectly 
bear on theology, is in the nature of a compendium of theolo 
strictly so called. It is concerned primarily with principles which 
derive from faith in the Christian revelation and not those reached 
by unaided reason, and follows the plan of the Summa Theologica. 
It treats of such subjects as the Trinity, the Creation, the Fall, the New 
Creation, the Theological Virtues, the Incarnation, the Church, the 
Sacraments. 

Fr Gilby rightly maintains the place of philosophy as ancillary to the 
work of making clear the sense of what is revealed, which is the job of 
the theologian. One might dispute the right to mingle theology with 
philosophy, or to extract philosophy from what is meant to illustrate 
theology, since the field fs philosophy is bound strictly by what reason 
alone can tell us. But the case is different when reason is employed to 
elucidate the data of revelation so as to penetrate more deeply into its 
meaning. This is the fundamental contention which is the basis of this 
selection. In his admirable introduction the author says: “While the 
attempt to separate St Thomas’s philosophy from his theology may 
be partly justified, it is an igeesiila task to separate his theology from 
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his philosophy. Pure reason is a fiction, for mankind has always either 

poor i supernatural or been deprived of it: grace has always 
en on the stage of history.’ Whereas nature, apart from divine grace, 

can be considered as an abstraction, ‘grace without human nature 

cannot be conceived’. 

The difficulty of rendering the text freely while accurately can only 
really be understood by those who have tried to teach theology to 
those with no previous experience of philosophy and are unfamiliar 
with scholastic terminology. It is partly the memory of that experience 
which particularly fits Fr Gilby to offer such a compilation and 
translation, for he must know only too well how scholastic Latin, 
though never an elegant or acti medium, comes into English 
in a rather desiccated form. There is some justification in the view that 
for the modern St Thomas makes dull reading, so that any attempt to 
catch the imagination, while keeping the precision of the author's 
thought, is praiseworthy. Because he knows the meaning St Thomas 
wishes to convey, the translator is enabled to substitute a paraphrase 
for a strictly literal translation. The arid text is therefore sometimes 
lit up into passages of fine prose and makes one think rather of St Aug- 
ustine than of St Thomas. Because of the strict scholastic terminolo 
he employs, St Thomas is difficult to translate into an English that is 
lucid and does not slightly grate on the ear. It is remarkable how 
Fr Gilby surmounts these difficulties, and there are many examples of 
his skill in this generous compilation culled from the Omnia Opera, 
with its fascinating cross-references to delight the enthusiast. We note 
particularly the translation of St Thomas's prayer before study and 
an extract from his exposition on the Divine Names. In that exposition 
there is a delightful reference to Hieraclius, whom St Thomas speaks 
of with warm enthusiasm for the three ways in which he learnt divin- 
ity; indeed, St Thomas might be writing of himself. Incidentally the 
name of Hieraclius is missing from the index. This book is a fine 
achievement and a work of admirable scholarship. It will earn the 
gratitude of those who find it hard to follow the metaphysical argu- 
ments which follow each other relentlessly in the Summa. They can 
turn to a particular treatise and find por Fa in smaller compass on 
which they can more easily fix their attention. 

WILFRID ARDAGH, O.P. 


FORTITUDE AND TEMPERANCE. By Josef Pieper. (Faber and Faber; 10s 6d.) 

Dr Pieper is already known well to English readers through his books 
translated under the titles Leisure the Basis of Culture and The End of Time. 
These two books won great praise by their display of gifts eminently 
helpful to people not trained in philosophy to think clearly on funda- 
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mental issues. In this last of his translated works Dr Pieper turns his 
attention to a criticism of the liberal and material philosophy. Having 

ne wrong in its concept of the nature of ethical man, it inevitably 

llows that its view of the virtues should be false. These two essa 
are not just refreshingly direct and limpidly clear expositions of 
teaching of St Thomas but they are so shaped as immediately to bear 
on these false views and incidentally to clear away the mists which 
surround their true nature for many Christian believers. If all four 
cardinal virtues have been debased, it is very specially his secularized, 
bourgeois optimism that has made it impossible for the liberal to 
penetrate to the true basis of fortitude and temperance. That is possible . 
only by seeing their foundation in reality by reference to the meta- 
physical fact of the existence of evil and the loss to man of integrity by 
reason of original sin. Temperance presupposes an unnatural revolt of 
the subordinate powers of the soul against the spirit, while fortitude 
recognizes the power of evil in its fearfulness and fights against this 
fear-inspiring power by endurance as well as attack. 

With almost startling simplicity and clarity the author puts into the 
briefest compass the teaching of St Thomas under a series of titles that 
catch the imagination. The comprehensiveness of both virtues and 
their essentially positive character are emphasized. The author realizes 
how necessary it is to see all four cardinal virtues in their correct 
relationship and in an ascending hierarchy of order from the lowest, 
temperance, to the highest, prudence. If so calm a philosopher could 
become impatient, it coal be with those who hold an exclusively 
negative view of temperance in its manifestations in chastity or 
virginity. Dr Pieper has a genius for stringing together quotations 
taken from various parts of the works of St rin and making of 
them one clear, incisive sentence. He modestly disclaims any origin- 
ality, but to single out the salient points, to evalute them, and connect 
them one with the other, to relate them to the reader’s own problems, 
without any suggestion of writing down to the level of the untrained 
mind, is proof of originality and of a quite exceptional ability. We 
note one almost charming misprint. Fr Priimmer, 0.P., receives the 
title (p. 135) ‘O. Praem’. It seems a pity that so far Dr Pieper’s Uber die 
Hoffaun , mentioned with such enthusiasm by Karl Stern in his 
Pillar of Fire as instrumental in his conversion to the Catholic Faith, 
has not yet been translated into English. 

Witrrip ARDAGH, O.P. 


ACCENT ON Foro. By L. L. Whyte. (Routledge and Kegan Paul; 15s.) 
Mr Whyte’s aim is to show that the notion of form is a controlling 
principle throughout science. He believes that anew synthesis can be made 
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between atomism, with its emphasis on the discrete structure of things, 
and holism, which is concerned with the totality of complex systems. 
Thus the overall pattern is more important than the individual con- 
stituents that mark it out, whether these be electrons, atoms, or 
molecules—‘it is almost as though the pattern determined the properties 
of its constituents, rather than the other way round’. From a more 
dynamic viewpoint, form in nature must always control process. 
Mr Whyte ail the illuminating suggestion that such process reflects 
a search of pattern for completeness—‘incomplete patterns possess 
their own inherent élan’—and hence that it may be important to 
investigate the mathematics of incomplete patterns other than the 
usual linear ones. His thought covers the whole range of being from 
the inanimate to man, and as might be expected, form grows in 
importance as we approach living organisms, whose activity is said to 
consist in ‘the spreading of a structural pattern as it pulsates’—a 

articularly suggestive remark, if we remember how often long-term 
Seer processes are superimposed on short-term cyclic ones. 

Mr Whyte’s theme is clearly an important one, though it is perhaps 
not so unusual as he supposes; is he not once again asking for the union 
of Dionysus and Apollo? A scientist badly needs such over-all formative 
ideas, but they have to be presented to him in an exact scientific way 
if he is to be persuaded of this need. This unfortunately Mr Whyte 
completely fails to do. His work is merely a long fantasia of his chosen 
theme; the thought is not only disconnected (there is a distressing lack 
of form), it is often far too vague. The claim to predict the shape of 
science fifty years hence is never met; all that is done (all that could 
be done) is to analyse present trends and suggest emphases, and the 
further claim weakens the real insight often shown in this. And there 
are worse faults. To take a single example, Mr Whyte wishes to talk 
about the moon’s surface as still presenting a state of affairs reasonably 
close to the beginning of our universe, and has to preface it with the 
remark that this is ‘so extraordi a fact as to merit a moment of 
surrender to its poetry and mystery’. Two pages of rhapsody follow. 
And these ‘moments of surrender’ are distressingly frequent. It is a 
great pity that so interesting a book should have been made very nearly 
unreadable in this way. 

LAURENCE BRIGHT, 0.?. 


L’aTrENTE DU Messiz. Recherches Bibliques de l'Université de 
Louvain. (Desclée de Brouwer). 
Jesus AND THE Future. By G. R. Beasley. (Macmillan; 15s.) 
These two scholarly and well documented books, the one from a 
Catholic, the other PA 


om a Nonconformist source, attempt to deal 
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anew with that question (“What think ye of Christ?’) which the human 
mind can never leave alone. Now, as in the past, it is by the answer 
to this question that every one of us stands or falls. (According to the 
first of these books this question is much more to the fore than it has 
been: ‘La personne de Jésus reste le point central des préoccupations 
contemporaines’.) But I cannot say that it is true of this country as the 
writer of those words thinks to be true of his own, that ‘au sein du 
protestantisme un retour 4 la foi en la divinité de Jésus constitue une 
des plus marquantes variations d’aujourdhui’. Would that it were 
true! 


L’Attente du Messie is a study of the problem of Messianism, made up 
of a series of papers by various authors Belgian, and Dutch scholars, 
among them names of such repute in continental Catholic circles as 
Canon Cerfaux and J. Coppens. They deal with such well-worn 
themes as the origins of Messianic expectation, the Emmanuel prophecy, 
the Suffering Servant of Jahweh, Christology in St Paul, etc. But 
they do not merely serve up a re-hash of old ideas. There is a formidable 
array of references to the modern studies of the subject, traditional 
and liberal. As we naturally expect from the University of Louvain, 
due regard is paid to the high merits of Pére Lagrange, whose learned 
studies of this subject (Messianisme chez les Juifs and Etudes sur les 
religiones ial have exercised such a profound influence on 
Catholic scholars. Outside traditional Catholic views there are in this 
matter the usual confusion and diversity of view. It is hardly necessary 
to observe that there are those who hold that the very idea of Messianism 
has been borrowed from the religion of nature and from pagan 
sources. But this need not stop us from endorsing the opinion of this 
book that, thanks to recent archaeological discovery and research, we 
are now in a position to evaluate more precisely the content of such 
biblical titles as ‘King’, ‘Servant of Jahweh’, ‘Son of Man’, etc. The 
milieu in which these names were originated and developed is now seen 
in a much clearer light; and anything that throws light on the question 
of Messianism is welcome. For, as one of the contributors to this book 
so justly observes, ‘point capital du message juif et chrétien, le mess- 
ianisme est un théme difficile’. 

The mention of difficulty brings us to the subject of the other work, 
Jesus and the Future, in which Dr Beasley presents us with a very 
scholarly and laborious examination of the volumes of destructive 
criticism that have been written concerning the great eschatological 
discourse of our Lord (Mark 13 and parallels in Matthew and Luke) 
ever since the publication of David Strauss’s Life of Christ in 1835-6. 
Every biblical scholar will be prepared to agree with the man who 
called it ‘the biggest problem in the Gospel’. Opponents of Christianity, 
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like Strauss and Renan, have made great capital of it. Non-Catholic 
biblical scholars have given up belief in traditional Christianity because 
of it, unable to accept the divinity of one who, as it seemed to them, 
foretold things which have never come to pass. But, as this book 
indicates, there is a much more fundamental problem to be faced here 
before one begins to worry about the extremely thorny question of 
the right interpretation of prophetical sayings. In this discourse Jesus 
called himself, and therefore either knew himself to be or wished 
others to believe him to be, the one who was to judge the world in the 
future. If he spoke the truth, then he is evidently not mere man but 
God made man. In the other alternative, there is no need to be con- 
cerned whether his predictions were or were not fulfilled. For a man 
who wrongly claims divinity is either insane or wicked. But no 
honest and unprejudiced critic has ever found in Jesus Christ the least 
vestige of support for either of these accusations. The Gospel evidence 
alone is sufficient to show that even if he were no more man, he 


‘was the sanest of men; and as Chesterton says, the saner a man is the 


more he knows that he is not God. And to the modern critics, as to the 
ancient critics of our Lord, there still comes the same challenge: “Which 
of you shall convince me of sin? I say the truth to you, why do you 
not believe me?’ Dr Beasley, after reviewing and passing critical 
ioe on everything of repute written on the subject, mainly 
y non-Catholic scholars, during the past century, offers his solution 
ta if not wholly acceptable to Catholics, is at least along traditional 
es. 
REGINALD GINNS, O.P. 


NeirHEeR Witt I ConpeMN Tue. By Franziskus M. Stratmann, 0.?. 
Translated by Hilda M. Graef. (Blackfriars Publications; 8s. 6d.) 
This account of the aims and methods of the Order of Bethany by a 

German Dominican who was courageously sheltered by the Sisters 

during the Nazi persecution, will be welcomed by the many admirers 

of their work for unfortunate women. The magnificent ideal which 
inspired their founder is perhaps not sufficiently known. In the middle 
of the nineteenth century, Pére Lataste of the Order of Preachers 
encountered women in the course of his prison missions who had 
experienced a ‘profound inner change’ yet could not hope to find an 
honourable place in society, or apparently in any existing religious 
order. His solution was to found a congregation where penitents 
would live in such close communion with “blameless nuns’ that ‘out- 
siders could not distinguish which of the Sisters had been guilty and 
which had not’. It was an audacious challenge to the Catholic opinion 
of the day, for both prisoners and prostitutes were more marked out 


| 
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as a separate class than they are now, and many otherwise excellent 
Christians were slow to accept the full implications of our Lord’s 
clear teaching on women sinners. (It was even supposed that sinful 
women were in some mysterious way less pardonable than sinful men, 
especially if their offences involved a breach of chastity.) Under a 
great religious, Mother Henri Dominique, the new Order grew and 
flourished. The French congregation still restricts itself to the rehabilita- 
tion of serious offenders within convent walls, and to prison visiting, 
but the Dutch Congregation has extended its activities over the whole 
field of delinquency and undertakes a full modern programme of 
retraining for life in the world, as well as receiving into the cloister 
penitents with a religious vocation. 

The greater part of Father Stratmann’s book deals with the spiritual 
aspects of the Bethany apostolate, the restoration of the repentant 
sinner to the shelter of God’s love. He writes with tender insight, and 
in a way which will be helpful to many who have touched neither the 
heights nor depths of Bethany, of the place of humiliations, contrition 
ie penance in the rehabilitation of the guilty soul. The keynote of 
his message is the need for love: “Love has taken the place of penance, 
or rather contrition and penance have been swallowed up by love’. 
He quotes Father Lataste: ‘God is our friend, and to a friend all our 
mea culpas are not worth as much as a heartfelt “I love you”.’ 

Owing perhaps to a national difference in approach, British readers 
may be pardonably confused between the severe preparation needed 
before the penitent can be received into a community, and the retraining 
which proves most beneficial if her aims are perforce less exalted 
and her future lies as a ‘good Catholic’ in the world. The fundamental 
pore underlying spiritual rehabilitation are of course the same, 

ut the long segregation from the world of which Father Stratmann 
speaks, the ‘disgrace’, the strict external discipline, are remedies to 
be applied, or even permitted with great caution to the ex-prisoner or 
ex-prostitute without clear evidence of a vocation. Long experience 
in many communions has shown that employed as a routine, they break 
as many as they make. Almost all moral welfare workers today 
(including the Bethany Sisters themselves) have learnt to shorten their 
periods of seclusion in homes, and to aim—with discretion—at the 
early re-establishment of normal human relationships. And this is 
true of those who appreciate the need for moral restoration as well 
as the non-Christians who regard it as a purely economic problem. 

The translation by Miss Graef is smooth and sensitive, but the 
illustrations will not suit all tastes. A close-up photograph of a Sister 
gazing upwards with a rapt expression, an labelled ‘Adoration’, is 
surely out of character. 


LETITIA FAIRFIELD 
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Tue Roap to Mecca. By Muhammad Asad. (Max Reinhardt; 21s.) 

This is the partial story of an adventurous life in a traditionally 
romantic setting. Mr Asad was born into a Jewish family in Central 
Europe at the turn of the century and was brought up in conformity 
rather than conviction. He became a journalist and travelled widely in 
the Middle East. Attracted by the way of life of the Arabs and their 
acceptance of human nature as it stands, he came to understand that 
Islam had both a practical and an intellectual basis and became a 
Muslim. He took up permanent residence in the Arab countries until 
he went to Pakistan, a part of his autobiography which remains to be 
written. For several years he lived in Saudi Arabia, continuing in his 
calling as a journalist and also undertaking dangerous missions on 
behalf of the king. The book is written in the form of flash-backs on 
the background of a camel journey. 

Mr Asad found that in Islam ‘Spirit and flesh stood’, as he puts it, 
‘each in its own right, as the twin aspects of man’s God-created life’, 
and his book reflects the idealistic and the sensual which so often go 
together. The anti-Western idealism in the book is of a sort common 
at present in the Middle East: more has been sacrificed to it than for it. 
The word zuhd, asceticism, so common in Muslim religious literature, 
does not appear. The reader is left with the impression that Mr Asad 
has become a sincere Muslim and is trying to convey an impression of 
a foreign way of life which is in many ways attractive and admirable, 
but every scene and impression has somehow had to be inflated to 
make it soar. Some may ask, as a Berlin editor once asked the author: 
‘How do you manage to convey in haifa sentence an almost mystical 
significance to things apparently so commonplace?’ Others might 
begin the question with “Why?” 

LIENHARDT 


Letters TO Frau Gupt Néxke. By Rainer Maria Rilke. Edited b 
Paul Overmuller and translated by Violet M. Macdonald. (Hog 
Press; 12s. 6d.) 

This correspondence belongs to Rilke’s last, Swiss, years, opening 
in 1919 and virtually ceasing in 1924. It covers therefore the years 
which immediately precede and follow the writing of the Sonnets to 
Orpheus and the completion of the Duino Elegies, but, warm though 
the friendship was, little is said to throw light directly on these two 

eat works; Rilke sent them to ber, and she, stirring our envy, 
read and re-read them many, many times at a lovely, lonely spot high 
up in the Dolomites . . .’. The burden of much of the correspondence 
is the search for a secure solitude for himself and a refuge for Frau 

Nélke and her children, and later for other friends, a search complicated 
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in the poet’s case by difficulties he himself amusedly describes—‘first 

etting to know people, and then when you're under their protection, 
A to avoid seeing them; and one can hardly introduce oneself 
to them with such a programme’. Later, ‘the future of any individual 
seems possible only in so far as he learns a sort of hovering that can dis- 
pense with firm ground underneath!’ Soon after this his own anxieties 
were largely dispelled by the provision of the Chateau de Muzot, but he 
suffered intensely with others who were forced to remain in Germany; 
it is the sympathetic friend rather than the great poet who is foremost 
in these letters, though we catch glimpses of the latter, his friendship 
with Gide, his translations of Valéry, a library, gardens, a castle, books 
and pictures which stir him. The notes are very informative, with 
one exception—the reference on page 97, ‘It’s anyway thoroughly 
German’, to a letter to his wife might have been quoted in full in an 
English version. The notes to letters 5 and 6, which contain an accqunt 
of him lecturing and reading his own poems, are particularly interesting. 
The Epilogue by the editor is best read as a Prologue, since it reveals 
how the friendship began. The whole book gives a pleasant picture of 
Rilke in the round, and is free enough from besgiandds 


BENET WEATHERHEAD, O.P. 


St BerNarD: ON THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. Translated by a Religious of 

C.S.M.V. (Mowbrays; 10s. 6d.) 

Those who have already found this translator’s selections from St 
Bernard useful will welcome the appearance of another volume drawn 
from the sermons for the seasons and feasts of the liturgical year. It is 
difficult indeed for people who either cannot read Latin easily, or who 
have no access to the large editions of the Fathers, to find spiritual 
reading that even approaches the quality of this. Moreover the scholarly- 
minded, who will perhaps be disapproving at abbreviations, selections 
of themes, and internal divisions within the sermons, would do well 
to remind themselves that the making of a florilegium has the best of 
monastic precedents, and need not necessarily be a vulgar abuse. 
Our shelves have room for many more productions of this kind, at 
reasonable prices, provided they are prepared with a genuine respect 
for the original, as this one is. The texts are furnished with scriptural 
references and a few brief notes at the end of the book. One only misses 
here any passage from the many eloquent sermons on the Assumption, 
and the omission of even a snatch from the exposition of the Beatitudes 
in the first sermon for All Saints is hard to account for. 
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HEAVEN AND Home: Conferences for Women. By His Eminence 
Cardinal V. Gracias. With an Introduction by F. Correia-Afonso, 
M.A. (Society of St Paul, Bombay-Allahabad; 3s.) 

THE ~~ oF Gop IN Sex. By Vincent Wilkin, s.j. (Sheed and Ward; 
6s. 

In these simple and practical conferences the Cardinal-Archbishop 
of Bombay discusses the position and influence of woman in the 
modern world, the problems of girlhood, the duties and opportunities 
of womanhood and motherhood. Though the style will sometimes 
read strangely to English eyes, the am is full of good sense and 
gentle goodness; the Introduction helps us to see how the Cardinal's 
words apply to the India of today. 

Fr Wilkin’s title is rather wider than his text, for he deals mainly 
with procreation rather than with sex in all its aspects. He shows how 
generation, physical and spiritual, reflects the realities of the Godhead, 
of the Incarnate Word, and of the union between Christ and the 
Church. His treatment is fresh and positive, in particular it is good to 
read his pages on the often-misunderstood ceremony of churching: 
not a purification (there is nothing to be purified from) but a thanks- 
giving: GV. 


a A Menor. By J. B. Morton. (Hollis and Carter; 
12s. 6d. 

It is a common-place reflection that men mirrored in one another’s 
minds show a different image in each glass, not only in sharpness of 
focus, but in emphasis, colour, gesture. This might have been especially 
true of a man with as many friends and as many sides as Belloc. Yet 
it is not so. His essential character emerges clearly through almost 
everything so far written about him. Mr Morton’s memoir gives more 
still: the impact of his presence. A man who had never known him, 
and wished to understand what it was like to be in his company, could 
not do better than to read this book. It echoes with his voice, his stories, 
his songs, his turns of phrase. You put it down, and it seems that you 
have just been listening to his talk, spiced with whirring French Rs, 
that you have just been with him, unpredictable, unaccountable, 
stint , entertaining, restless with a child’s excess of energy, almost 
embittered sometimes, and yet with flashes of the deepest compassion 
and understanding, and always rather larger than life size. (It is curious 
how strongly this impression was given. He was physically a small 
man, and shrank in old age as mod 4 do, and his voice, speaking and 
singing, diminished to the clear faint ghost of its prime; yet a small boy 
who knew him only during his last years remembers him as ‘a big man 
with a voice like Sender’ 
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It is possible to disagree with some of Mr Morton’s postulates. It may 
be felt, for instance, that in affection and sorrow he gives an inaccurate 
impression of Belloc as sole champion in this country of a Catholic 
Church whose members here were before his advent so ‘accustomed 
to being regarded as the adherents of a foreign sect’ that they crept 
about like alien mice hoping no one would notice them. These mem- 
bers included, after all, Newman, Manning, Acton, Lingard, Alice 
Meynell, Francis Thompson, von Hiigel, R. H. Benson, Herbert 
Thurston—none of whom fitted bushel-measures or any other sort of 
lampshade over the light of their faith. It may also be felt that Mr 
Morton has not realized how fundamentally French Belloc was; not 
only in his passion for exact verbal definition, and in his ‘military 
temper’, which are noted, but in his impatience of the vital, organic 
untidiness of creative thought natural to Englishmen, his willingness to 
épater le bourgeois, his orderly but inaccurate custom of grouping people 
under such headings as The Huns, The Rich, The Politicians, and 
generalizing about them, and his unquestioning assumption that 
politically speaking there could hardly be such things as collective good 
will and fe good faith. 

These are however differences of interpretation, not of fact. For 
essential personal vividness this book may well be the best picture of 
Belloc in himself that will ever be made. Written in sadness and perhaps 
in haste, it conveys the immediate sense of himself, the habitual know- 
ledge of his ways, before time and memory can tidy and soften and 
rationalize the crowding impressions into smooth symmetry. Here he 
is as he was: sailing, walking, singing, driving a car, laughing, in a thud 
of violence of being which remained remote within him even during 
the last years when he sat smiling at a brood of kittens and reflecting 
on the shortness of human life, a reflection usually ended with the 
ironical remark that ‘Someone should do something about it’. 

HAYNES 


NOTICES 
Tue CALL OF THE CrorsTER, by Peter F. Anson (S.P.C.K., 42s.), is 
an unusual accomplishment for a Catholic writer, since it is a fully 
documented history of the religious communities of the Anglican 
Church. Mr Anson, who was a member of the Caldey Benedictine 
Community received into the Catholic Church in 1913, brings to his 
task a specialized knowledge and real sympathy, and this detailed 
account of the religious life as it is lived by thousands of men and 
women in the Church of England today is proof of the profound and ° 
enduring influence of the Oxford Movement. The revival of the religi- 
ous life is perhaps the greatest achievement of the Anglican Church in 
the last century, and in Mr Anson’s book it is fittingly commemorated. 
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Tue Key Concepts OF THE OLD TrsTAMENT, by Albert Gelin, trans- 
lated by George Lamb (Sheed and Ward, 6s.), is a useful introduction 
to the themes—the revelation of the one God, God’s design in mankind 
and personal salvation—which dominate the history of the Chosen 
People. The Old Testament is so largely unfamiliar to Catholics that 
this clear account of its spirituality, with abundant quotations and 
references, should do pak: to satisfy the need (especially in schools) 
for a simple guide to the great themes which the Christian revelation 
presupposes, and which the Liturgy so constantly recalls. 


GOING INTO THE Past, by Gordon Copley (Phoenix House, 8s. 6d.), is 
an attractive addition to the ‘Excursions’ series for young people. The 
recent boom in archaeology has revealed a wide general interest in pre- 
history, and Dr Copley’s v hectgster-es guide (with plentiful illustra- 
tions) should be particularly useful for enterprising teachers of history. 


ANprEw OF GauiteE, by I. G. Capaldi, s.1. (Longmans, ros. 6d.), 
is a life of the apostle, which at first seems an sah es a feat in view 
of the comparatively few references to him in the Gospels. But Fr 
Capaldi’s ‘life’ of St Andrew, while it faithfully follows the incidents 
recorded by the evangelists, provides at the same time a readable 
picture of the Palestine of the Gospels. In particular, the account of 
Jewish life and customs gives actuality to what would otherwise be 
too contrived a book. 


MissaRuM SOLEMNIA, the magisterial work on the genesis of the 
Roman Mass by Fr J. A. Jungmann, s.j., is now available in a French 
translation, the third (and last) volume having just been published 
by Aubier (Editions Montaigne, Paris; 1200 francs). It is scarcely 
necessary to add to what was said in these columns on the appearance 
of the German edition, but for those who read French (and have no 
German) this translation will make available one of the formative 
Catholic books of our time. 


Newman’s Apotocia Pro Vira Sua takes its proper place once more 
in Everyman’s Library (Dent, «), with a new introduction by Sir 
Shane Leslie. The bibliography should include the works of Maisie 
Ward and Sean O’Faolain, both of which are important for an under- 


standing of the background of the Apologia. 


SUMMA OF THE CHRISTIAN Lire is a selection from the writings of 
Louis of Granada, the Dominican contemporary of St Teresa of Avila 
(Cross and Crown Series: B. Herder, London, 32s.). The translation is 
by Fr Jordan Aumann, o.p., and this latest addition to a valuable 
American series is an intelligently arranged synthesis of Louis’s doctrine, 
following the logical order of his master St Thomas’s Summa. 


